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Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
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(From  Chican;o  Times,  Sept.  30,  1868,  p.  2,  col.  3  -  micro  film,  Irli) 

BOB  LUTCOIiT. 
His  Marriage. 
From  the  Washington  Express,  Sept.  25- 

The  fashionable  belles  and  beaus  have  been  all  in  a  flutter  for 
some  weeks  i:ast  in  amticipation  of  the  marriage  of  Capt.  Robert  3.  Lsic, 
Lincoln,  son  of  the  late  president,  with  Idiss  Mary  Harlan,  daughtar  of 
Senator  Harlan.   Eov;  the  bride  v;-as  to  be  dressed,  and  how  "Bob"  --ould 
look,  were  matters  of  all-important  interest  to  the  majiy  divini^uies  i:i 
"this  vicinity,  v;ho,  for  the  time  bein^j,  had  nothing  else  to  thin.;  of  cr 
gossip  about.   At  last  the  curiosity  of  the  ladies  and  the  wonders  ^'l 
the  men  have  been  gratified.   The  nuptials  took  place  last  eveni-.io,  at 
8  o'clock,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  ITo.  306  H  Street, 
near  Seventeenth* 

The  cards  had  not  been  numerously  distributed,  hone  but .  the '-imr.'.e- 
diate  friends  of  the'  senator's  family,  the  relatives  of  the  happy  cou- 
ple, and  a  few  officials  being  chosen. 

At  73^  o'clock  the  spacious  parlors  of  the  mansion  contained  _-,bout 
thirty  persons,  amon^  whom  were- Senator  and  J.Irs.  Ha:?lan;  Mrs.  Lincoln 
and  litble  Tad;  Secret  airy  McCulloch  and  lady;  Secretary  V/elles  a-._i 
lady;  Mr,  Stanton,'  son  of  the  ex-secretary  of  v;ar;  Hev.  J.  Peyson 
Brown  and  family,  and  many  others. 

Bishop  Simpson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  was  there, 
attired  in  his  clerical  robes,  and,  with  his  natural  affable  manner,, 
was  the  means  of  making  the  select  company  quite  social. 

In  a  short  time  the  bride  and  groom  entered  the  front  parlor., 
and  there,  with  no  ostent3.tion  or  display,  the  marriage  ceremony  took 
place.. 

The  bride  v;as  attired  in  a  beautiful  white  satin  dress,  with  hair 
adorned  with  a  v^rhite  rose,  a  flov/ing  bridal  veil  adding  much  to  the 
natural  simplicity  and  good  taste  of  the  tout  ensemble. 

Capt.  "Lincoln  was  a  very  properly  attired  in  a  suit  of  black   ■ 
broadcloth,  v;-ith  a  solitaire  adorning  his  necktie,,  and  white  glo-^o.r 
completing  the  toilet.   The  happy  young  gentleman  looked  the  very 
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impersonif  ication  of,  joy;  aiid,  to-ether  with'  his  amiable  and  pretty 
"bride,  received  the  ccriuratulations  of  his  relatives  and  friands  "ith 
l^y    ■becoming  modesty. 

After  the  marriage  cerenonieG  r/ere  concluded,  the  company  enjoyed 
several  hours  pleasant  converse,  together  with  refreshments,  and  some 
excellent  vocal  music. 

Mrs,  Lincoln  was  attired  in  a  plain  black  dress,  and  appeared 
evidently  delighted  at  the  marriage  of  her  son  v/ith  so  estimable  a 
young  lady,  LIrs.  Lincoln  purposes  visiting  Baltimore,  and  contem- 
plates remaining  there  for  several  weeks. 

Eobert  Lincoln  and  bride,  accompanied  by  the  bridesmaids,  Ivlr.  • 
Stanton,  .  son  of  the  ex-secretary,  and  J.Ir.  Edgar  V/eli[eJs,  left  this 
city  in  the  half -past  twelve  o'clock  train  for  lle:v  York.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, the  mother  of  the  groom,  left  v/ith  the  party. 


.   ,  •  (Ibid.,  Oct.  2,  1868,  p.  6  col,  5) 

-•  ^OB.  LUTCOHT'S  JLAilSlAGE. 
'Further  Particulars, 
From  the  Washington  Star.  . 

The  guests  commenced  to  assemble  about  7)^  o'clock.   The  spacious 
parlors  of  Senator'  Karlan  were  tastefully  and  elegantly  decorated  v:itr. 
rare  flowers,  formed  in  pyramids  and  bouquets,  furnished  by  the  friends 
of  the  bride.   On  the-  wall,  directly  opposite  the  spot  where  the  bridal 
party  stood,  was  a  curiously  arranged  monogram  of  roses,  forming  ~he 
letters  "M.  R, "  This  v;as  the  work  and  gift  of  Mrs.  Secretary  Welles. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  entered  the  parlors  from  the  rear  short- 
ly eifter  8  o'clock.   As  they  advanced  to  the  centre,  they  were,  met  by 
Bishop- Simpson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  who  at  once  com- 
menced the  ceremony,  which  was  that  of  the  beautiful  an.d  impressive 
service  prescribed  by  the'  formula  of  the  church  of  v;hich  the  bishop 
is  a  distinguished  light.   On  all  occasions  this  ceremony,  v/hich,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  equals  that  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  solemnity 
and  beauty,  is  not  gone  through  with  in  full.   On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, the, bishop  read  the  entire  service,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
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long  "bo  weariness.   As  soon  as  the  cererriony  was  over  the  bride  and 
groom  were  saluted  and  concratulated,  first  by  Bishop  Simpson,  then 
by  the  parents  of  the  respective  parties,  and  afterv/ajrds  by  the  en- 
tire coapariy. 

The  bride  v/as  dressed  in  a  rich  v/hite  silk,  elei3antly  trirjr.ed 
w'ith  white  satin  and  blond,  made  r/ith  high  corsa-r'e  .and  lon^  sleeves 
vrith  illusion  and  satin  folds,  v/ith  train  and  oversl^irt  and  belt, 
and  fan-shaped  bow  behind.   She  wore  a  handsonie  pointed  illusion 
V7hite  veil,  very  full,  fastened  under  the  back  hair  v/ith  a  sziall 
\7reath  of  orange  blossoms.   Her  ornaiaents  were  rich  pearls.   The 
hair  v;as  tastefully  arranged,  plaited,  and  puffed.   The  entire  dress, 
though  plain,  was  exceedingly  tasteful  and  rich,  aiding,  though  not 
adding,  to  the  beauty  of  the  bride. 

Hrs.  Abraharp.  Lincoln  v/as  attired  in  deep  nioumins ,  without  any 
jewelry  or  ornaments  whatever. 

■  Lars-  Senator  Harlan  wore  a.  wine-colored  silk  diress,  made  with 
high  corsage  and  lon^  sleeves,  with  a  lo-,ver  skirt  trimiLed  with  a 
deep  flounce  and  folds  of  the  saj^ie.  The  upper  skirt  v/as  looped  up 
with  flat  bows  and  trimmed  with  a  deep  fringe  of  the  saiue  color  as 
the  dress.  She  slLso  wore  a  point  lace  collar.  Her  ornaments  v/ere 
pearls. 

J.irs.  Secretary  Stanton  was  dressed  in  a  rich  light  blue  silk, 
^tastefully  trimmed  with  point  lace.   She  v;ore  a  set  of  fine  pearls 
of  a  rare  pattern  and  very  lar^re. 

Llrs.  Secretary  ivIcCulloch  wore  an  ele.^^ant  li~ht  silk,  with  point 
lace  trirjriin.:^;^ 7  ^s^  ornaments  being  diamonds. 

lilrs.  Secretary  V/elles  was  dressed  in  a  white  ;];renadine ,  trimmed 
v/ith  black  lace,  and  black  lace  shawl.   She  v;ore  dijamcnd  Jewelry. 

Llrs.  Bishop  Simpson  was  dressed  in  plain  black,  without  any 
ornaments,  ' 

The  Kisses  Simpson,  daughters  of  the  bishop,  wore  x^l'^^^-  v/hite 
silk  dressLes],  with  overdresses  of  vvhite  crape. 

Miss  Lulu  KcCulloch,  a  ch.-irming  miss  of  about  1^,  dau^jhter  of 
Secretary  ulcCulloch,  wore  a  rose-colored  silk,  v/ith  a  white  muslin 
overdress,  and  without  ornaiaents, 

Lirs.  Gen.  Chipman  was  attired  in  a  blue  and  white  striped  silk 
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dress,  tricoiied  in  satin,  with  pearl  ornaiiients. 

Miss  Cora  Sean,  of  Inevr  York,  F/as  dressed  in  vrhite  French  muslin, 
elegantly  embroidered  over  a  purple  sillc,  v:ith  amethyst  necklace, 
earring's,  and  bracelets.   Her  dress  was  made  in  the  latest  and  most 
fashionable  style, 

Iviiss  Caleb,  of  New  York,  wore  a  lavender  silk,  trimmed  in  satin 
of  the  same  color,  with  paroquet  Jewelry. 

Mrs.  Decker,  of  New  York,  was  dressed  in  a  li^ht  blue  mohair 
silk,  with  deep  point  lace  flounces,  and  lace  Bertha,  v/ith  diamonds. 

Among  those  present  were  Secretary  I.IcCulloch,  Secretary  Welles, 
Senator  Ramsey,  Representative  Longbridge,  of  Iowa;  2d^.7in  M.  Stanton, 
Jr.,  Edgar  T.  V/elles,  Esq.,  L'Ir.  "/.  Robeson,  of  Boston;  Col.  A.  P. 
Zetcham,  of  New  York;  Cren.    Chipman,  of  Iowa;  Dr.  Goodwin,  of  Indiana; 
Judge  ICilpatrick,  of  lov/a;  Mr.  Decker,  of  New  York;  Hr.  Skinner,  of 
Iowa;  Joseph  McFaarland,  Esq.  ,  Tad  Lincoln,  and  Y/illie  ?Iarlan,  bro  oher 
of  the  bride,  ' 

After  the  ceremony  and  the  congratulations,  the  company  partook 
of  an  elegant  supper,  and  a  tete-a-tete  of  an  hour  and  a  half  fol- 
lowed, when  the  guests  dispersed. 


(The  Illinois  State  Journal  of  Oct.  3,  1868,  quoting  the  Washington 
Star  of  Sept.  27C'?],  adds  this  information:) 
, .  .  ,  A  fine  wedding  supper  was  spread  in  the  dining  room  by 
Wormley,  the  celebrated  caterer. 

At  noon  to-day  [Sept.  2^]  the • happy  couple  left  for  New  York  in 
a  special  car,  attached  to  the  12:30  train,  accompanied  by  Llrs.  Lin- 
coln and  her  son  Tad,  Edgar  T.  Welles,  Esq.,  .and  Edwin  Stanton,  Jr. 
Wormley  had  an  excellent  wedding  lunch  prepared  in  the  car,  and  Ivlr.  -: 
J.  H.  'V/ormley,  Jr.  ,  accompanied  the  party  to  New  York,  as  caterer. 

It  was  intended  that  the  wedding  should  take  place  later  in  the 
autumn,  but  Mrs.  Lincoln  being  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for  Europe 
it  was  decided  to  have  a  quiet  marriage  and  issue  no  cards.   1(j?.  Lin- 
coln v;ill  settle  in  Chicago,  where  he  has  a  lucrative  practice. 


(The  Chicarro  Tribune  *  s  story  [Oct.  5]  is  quoted  from  the  Star,  the 
same,  as  that  quoted  above  from  the  TiP.ies  of  Oct.  2.) 


—It  is  said  that  President  Lincoln's  family 
were  intensely  pained  by  /the  puhlication  of 
Ward  Lamon's  book.  Robert  LidcoId  at- 
tempted to  buy  up  the  whole  edition,  and  fail- 
ing in  that  went  to  Europe  in  order  to  be  out 
of  the  way  when  the  uncourtly  stories  about 
his  fa-tbf rand  grandfather  were  exciting  the 
first  sensation.      /  '•     \ 


This  Time  Robeit  I/incoln,  Son  of  Abraham    I^in- 

coin,  Should  Emancipte  the  Colored  Slaves  of 

the  Pnllman  Palace  Car  Company. 


What  if  the  centennial  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birth  should  result  in  another 
emancipation  proclamation!  There  is  a 
crying  need  of  it,  and  there  ia  just  one 
man  in  America  to  fittingly  sign  it;  his 
name  is  Lincoln,  and  he  is  a  son  of 
Abraham    the    Emancipator. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  president  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  company,  employs 
several  thousand  negroes  as  porters 
and  watchmen  on  Pullman  sleeping 
and  parlor  cars. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  il  is  currently 
stated,  draws  a  salary  of  $50,000  a  year 
and  expenses;  his  sleeping  car  porters 
draw  $300  a  year  and  "find,"  that  is, 
feed    themselves. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln  is  clothed  in  fine 
raiment  and,  like  a  certain  Biblical 
character,  fares  sumptuously  every 
day;  tlie  Lincoln  army  of  poor  col- 
ored porters  beg  for  sleeping  quarters 
at  the  end  of  their  routes,  and  when 
not  begging  tlieir  food  at  sandwich 
stands  along  the  railways  are  grudg- 
ingly fed  at  half  the  menu  price  from 
the  offal  of  the  dining  cars  attached 
at  intervals  to  their  train. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln  lives  securely 
with  his  wife  and  children  in  a  Chi- 
cago mansion,  vividly  contiasting 
with  the  squalid  hut  where  Abraham 
the  emancipator,  first  opened  his 
eyes;  tiie  poor  black  man  who  serves 
Robert  T.  steals  naps  on  the  edge  of 
a  chair,  and  in  telescoped  cars  oft 
yields  himself  a  living  sacrifice  to 
Pullman  dividends.  His  vigils  cease 
neither    day    or    night. 

Robert   T.   Lincoln   has   every   incen- 

i  live  to  a   clean  and  virtuous  life;    the 

I  Lincoln  Pullman  black  man  needs  a 
♦wife"    at  every  terminal   to  mend   his 

I  clothes  gratis,  nurse  him  in  sickness, 
and   to   shelter  him   lest  he   wander   in 

j  the  streets  of  strange  cities.  Robert 
T.  Lincoln  has  made  these  surplus 
"wives"  a  necessity.  Many  porters 
have    them. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln  has  so  many  nice 
suits  of  clothes  that  he  must  Jae 
troubled  daily  in  deciding  on  his 
garb;  the  Pullman  black  man  is  com- 
pelled out  of  his  child  wages  to  buy 
two  blue  suits  a  year  at  $22.50  per 
suit  and  to  keep  them  faultless  that 
he  may  stand  and  wave  millions  of 
dollars  first  into  his  car  and  then  into 
the  coffers  of  the  Pullman  company. 
Robert  T.  Lincoln  has  to  be  careful 
of  nothing;  the  poor  Pullman  peon  is 
forced  to  pay  out  of  his  wretched  pit- 
tance for  every  missing  napkin  or 
towel  or  bit  of  equipment  which  pre- 
datory       travelers      and      trespassing 


sneaks  abstract  from  his  home  on 
wheels. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln  will  drop  shortly 
on  to  a  couch  of  down  and  breathe  his 
life  out  sweetly  there,  conscious  mean- 
while that  his  many  millions  will  as- 
suage the  grief  of  surviving  loved 
ones;  the  poor  black  porter  who 
serves  him  at  $6  a  week,  plus  his  tips, 
his  borrowings  and  his  beggings,  will 
die  in  some  purlieu  of  a  great  city, 
wiiile  his  wife  and  children  will  grovel 
and  toil  in  their  efforts  to  make  good 
his    loss. 

From  every  viewpoint  a  starless 
night  of  poverty  and  deprivation  en- 
velops Robert  .  T.  Lincoln's  Pullman 
"palace"    car    porters. 

Premises  considered,  and  the  v.riter 
speaks  from  personal  knowledge,  there 
was  not  an  antebellum  slave  toiling  in 
the  Mississippi  bottoms  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  struck  oit  his  "shackles"  Jan- 
uary 1,  1864,  whose  food  and  clothes 
were  not  more  certain  than  a  Lincoln 
Pullman  porter's  are  to-day,  if  the  ele- 
ment of  "tips"  be  eliminated  from  his 
calculations.  In  short,  Robert  T,  Lin- 
coln's army  of  black  men  is  an  army 
of  underpaid  beggars,  forced  when  on 
duty  to  poach  for  their  food  and  forced 
often  when  off  duty  to  entreat  for  their 
shelter. 

It  is  well  known  to  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln and  to  his  insolent  general  mana- 
ger, Richmond  Dean,  who  insulted  the 
Interstate  Commerce  commission  in  his 
recent  testimony,  that  $25  per  month 
and  '-'keep  yourself"  is  but  an  errand 
boy's  proper  wage  and  a  theft  of  a 
grown  man's  time. 

For  decent,  intelligent  men  (and  the 
Pullman  porters  are  generally  such)  to 
assume  the  important  duties  of  a  Pull- 
man porter,  its  responsibilities,  dangers 
and  bitter  exile  from  home  on  $25  per 
month  salary  is  to  dally  with  immoral- 
ity, temptation  to  dishonesty  and  to 
loss  of  self-respect  from  becoming  an 
almoner  on   the   bounty  of   travelers. 

If  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  son  of  the 
emanciapator,  can  possibly  prevail  up- 
on the  smug  directors  of  the  Pullman 
company  to  lower  their  extorted  divi- 
dends and  end  this  foul  system  of  traf- 
fic in  African  flesh,  this  humiliiation 
of  the  race  which  his  great  father 
freed,  by  treating  his  porters  as  men 
and  paying  them  men's  wages,  "capital 
and  labor"  in  this  Instance,  at  least, 
would  be  set  right  toward  each  other 
and  the  bar  sinister  which  now  be- 
clouds the  Lincoln  escutcheon  might 
be  fully  effaced. 

Will  "President  Lincoln"  take  heed 
and  act?  JOHN  R.  KENDRICK. 


JCc. 


ROBERT  T.  LIINCOLIN 

OVERCOME  BY  HEAT 


Son   of  Martyred    rrCsidcnt    Stricken 
at  Ills  Father's  Birthplace 


Louisville,  Ky.,  June  1. — Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,  son  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, president  of  the  Pullman  Sleep- 
ing Car  Company,  was  so  overcome  by  | 
the  heat  at  the  close  of  the  ceremon- 
ies attendant  upon  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue  of  his  father  at  Hodges- 
ville  yesterday  tliat  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  be  helped  to  a  carriage.  He 
had  travelled  from  Chicago  to  be 
present  at  the  services,  and  he 
planned  to  make  his  first  visit  to  the 
Lincoln  farm,  the  birthplace  of  his 
fatheC'  -  ^ ..ifij:---- - 

Just  as  the  carriages  were  lined  up 
to  convey  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  farm, 
two  miles  distant,  he  complained  of 
feeling  weak  and  distressed.  Henry 
Watterson,  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  who  had  just  finished  de- 
livering an  oration  on  President  Lin- 
coln, caught  Mr.  Lincoln  and  assisted 
him  from  the  speakers'  pjatform.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  hurried  to  his  private  car 
three  blocks  distant.  He  complained 
that  his  entire  left  side  felt  numb 
and  that  he  feared  paralysis.  After 
three  hours'  rest  and  cfuiot  in  the  car 
Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  to  be  himself 
again,  although  he  was  extremely 
weak  and  exhausted.  The  homeward 
journey  was  then  begun.  By  the  time 
Louisville  was  reached  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  greatly  improved. 

Mr.  Lincoln  never  saw  the  little 
farm  In  Larue  county,  the  birthplace 
of  AbrahaiTi  Lincoln.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  forego  walking  over 
it  and  drinking  out  of  the  spring,  al- 
though h^  was  witliin  half  an  hour's 
ride.  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  the  keen- 
est  disappointment. 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

Though  most  Americans  are  aware 
of  the  existence  and  of  the  honorable 
public  and  business  record  of  the  liv- 
ing son  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  nev- 
ertheless gives  one  a  little  sense  of 
surprise,   even   of  shoclc,    to    read   of 
Robert     Todd     Lincoln's     testimony 
against  the  car  porters  and  their  tips 
before  the  Federal  Industrial  commis- 
sion.    Thfc    effect   of    strangeness    in 
connection     with     Mr.     Lincoln     is 
heightened  by  the  pictures  of  him  in 
the    Illustrated    papers,    which    show 
us  a  typical  business  man,  with  gray 
pointed  beard,  and  in  the  eyes  the  se- 
vere,  penetrating,    rather   unfriendly 
look   of  the   "magnate";    for   Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  is  "President  Lincoln" 
too — but   of   the   Pullman    Car   Com- 
pany, not  ot  the  United  States.     One 
thinks  of  the  car  porters — and  then 
of   the    Gettysburg    address    and   the 
second  inaugural;  and  then  one  pulls 
oneself  together,  as  if  one  had  heard 
that  the  son  of  Shakespeare  was  run- 
ning an   elevator  in   the  Woolworth 
building.    The  strangeness  of  the  ef- 
fect is  not  relieved  by  the  photograph' 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  here  before  us,  whiChc 
ebowa,    Wifth    the    blTi'ef    traits    Just; 
mentioned,  the  great  brow  of  rippledi 
bronze,  the  deep-set  eyes,  the  ruggedi 
features  of  the  savior  of  his  covintr/; ; 
and  there,  across  the  man's  knee,  is  i 
laid    a    long,    spare,    heavily-veined:, 
hand  which  must  be  the  very  one  that,' 
was  raised  as  if  in  benediction  above 
the  heads  of  the  crowd  at  Gettysburg 
-^the  very   hand  that  held  the  pen 
when  the  charter  of  a  race's  freedom, 
was  signed! 

The  mysteries  of  the  communica- 
!;tlon  of  properties  from  father  to  son 
^are  unfathomable.  The  long  veined 
the  deep-set  eyes,  come  down 


Straight  and  true;  but  the  vast,  re- 
generating spiritual  power  is  not 
there.  Into  what  vaulted  temple  of 
the  heavens  did  this  spirit  fade  away 
when  the  bronze  brow  of  the  elder 
Lincoln  grew  into  majesty  on  the 
head  of  the  son? 

AN  HONORABLE  RECORD. 

It  is  fifty  years  and  more  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  laid  clown  his  life 
for  his  country,  but  his  son  is  now,  in 
1915,  a  man  in  his  seventy-second 
year,  and  apparently  good  for  many 
years  of  creditable  and  successful 
business  endeavor.  He  was  born  at 
Springfield  in  1843;  his  father  made 
him  a  lawyer,  as  he  himself  had  been, 
but  he  turned  aside  from  that  to  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  the  wax.  After 
that  he  was  in  the  public  service,  as 
cabinet  member  and  minister  to  Great 
Britain.  Yet  he  was  not  rightly 
placed  there;  his  good  and  creditable 
service  was  never  brilliant.  It  took 
him  some  time  to  find  his  way  into 
the  chairmanship  of  the  great  corpo- 
ration, and  into  the  bank  directorates, 
where  he  is  undoubtedly  a  power. 
Perhaps  the  apostolic  genius  of  the 
father  might  have  come  out  again  in 
the  third  generation.  Alas!  there  is 
no  third  generation- 
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A     NIGHT  •  TBklV      AC(^UAIimjrCE3HIP 
(    9azl>  1920^8    ) 

S««B  aft«z  tk«  •nd  tf  tk«  l8t  "W^xlA  Way", I  was  tzaTeline  t*  WasM.D.tt. 
ff^m  tke  AiBoz  I  went  t«  tke  almW^az  f«x  •njtyaent  »t  a  •lfax,a  liaA  kakit 
wkitk  seeas  aast  aestfml  afttx  a  fall  seal* 

l0X  8«ae  tiae  I  kai.  keen  •ksezTins  tke  Aeaeanex  tf  fellew^^passenfeza 
aeztss  tke  tax  witktat  slTlnf  atze  tkan  a  fleeting  flanee  at  mj  aAjaeent  neifk- 
ktZA,  Altkemfk  I  emseaazlly  aaAe  seae  "testing"  zeaazk  te  a  neazeet  seataate  if 
ytancaz^I  zefzaina4  in  tkat  inatanee  keeaaaa  tn  ketk  sitea  ef  ae  tke  aen  weze 
eenaitezakly  elAez«  Pzeeentlsr^ane  ef  tke  lattez  atizeasel  seae  initial  zeaazk 
te  ae^i^iakstanee  tkat  i  seaaeA  te  ke  tzying  te  appzaise  taz  fellew  passenfeza 
aezess  tke  aisle,  I  zepliet  tkat  kis  emess  was  eezzeet  anA  tkat  I  kaA  leng  f^anil 
intezest  in  stiiyisf  ttkez  peeple  kejtnt  speaking  iistanee  in  pvklie  plaee8,witk{ 
speemlatien  as  te  tkeiz  emltazal  ani  areeatiTe  kaekfzeante,  7)iezempen,it  8ee»» 
eiL  as  tkeafk  tke  fall*keazAei  gentleaan  wke  kai  speken  te  ae  ieeiAei  te  eeax  ae 
te  eentez  ay  analysis  tf  ekazaetez  apen  kiaself •  I  estiaateA  kis  age  te  ke  in 
tke  ki^  seTenties  ez  akemt  Aeakle  ay  ewn  age. 

We  tken  engageA  in  a  eenTezsatien  Tezy  stiaalatinf  te  ae.  It  eentinaeA 
fez  neazly  an  keaz  mpen  a  Airezsity  tf  sakjeeta  •  pelities«waz,lakez*zelatiens, 
eaz  Aaeziean«aelting«pet  steielefy  anA  tke  legal  pzefessien.  ¥ezy  eleaz  is  ay 
zeeelleetien  AeeaAes  latez,tkat  ke  was  AignifieA  yet  fzienAly.zestzaineA  in  kis 
ezpzessiens  yet  anzesezTeA  in  stae  etaaents  anA  ^aite  plaeiA  Aespite  ay  eeapaza- 
tiTe  asseztirenessytf  zaAital  tpinitns,  Ceztainly,ke  was  eeaztetusly  ttlezant  ef 
ankesitant  eatkazsts  ky  a  yeang  aan.  His  inezeAality^pezkaps  eren  kestility,teiik 
azA  seae  ef  ay  stateaents  was  staAieasly  eeneealeA  ky  inAalgent  sailes,  TeAay 
I  aa  eenTineeA  tkat  I  sezTeA  as  kis  ftil  keeaase,eTen  tken, I  kaA  keeeae  awaze 
tkat  ke  kaA  "Azawn  ae  eaf*  He  nerez  eensazes  nez  tTtn  AispateA,insteaA,''tkzew 
ae  tff  gaazA"  ky  ftllewing  witk  anetkez  qaestien, 

(   Wq  kaA  net  intzeAaeeA  eazselres  ky  naae,   ) 

Altegetkez.eaz  aental  exekanges  seeaeA  aataally  te  lOiXg*  a  etntinu§nee  ef 

taz  tkat  antil  ke  zese  fzea  kis  ekaiz  anA  stateA  tkat  ke  kaA  kettez  seek  sleep. 

HeweTez,ke  paaseA  te  extzaet  a  eaz  A  wkiek  ke  kanAeA  te  ae  anA  I  tken  zeeipzt*- 

eateA  ky  giTing  kia  ene  ef  aine. 

Aftez  I  kaA  zeseateA  ays  elf,  I  zeaA  tke  fellewing  en  kis  eazA  :  • 

Bekezt  T.Lineeln 

Pzes« 
'^k*  P  alOii     ^  •■P«ny,  Okiear^.Hl' 


The  Living  Son  of  Lincoln 
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Ar  the  peril  ol  a  friendship  treasured  beyond 
measure,   and    in   disobedience   to   mjunc- 
■  Zs  impressed  upon  me  V^ar  after  yea 
I   must  tell  the  readers  somethmg  ^bout  Robe^ 
Todd   Lincoln,  the  only  livmg  son  of   Abraham 

^'Whe"n  I  last  clasped  his  hand,  it  gave  me  a 
thrUl  to  realize  that  1  was  touching  the  very  fle  h 
and  blood  of  Abraham  Lmcoln.  As  1  lookea 
fnto  his  face  the  familiar  features  of  the  great 
Uncoln  were  recalled.  There  was  the  same 
nob  e  orehead.  large  grey  eyes,  large  nose-and 
Tn  conversation  that  same  ms.stence  upon  the 
truth  and  facts  before  everythmg  else. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  though  living  m  retirement 
for  manv  vears  because  of   ill-health,  has  had  a 
notable  life.     He  is  one  of  the  few  survivors  o 
those   who   witnessed   the   surrender   o     Lee   at 
Anoomattox.     He  was  then  on  General  Grant  s 
ftaff      His  army  career  has  been  an  eventful  one. 
The  "dest  son  of  the  Greatheart  was  born  m 
Sd  ingf°eld  in  1843.     As  a  boy  of  sixteen  he  at- 
te'nded    the   PhilHps    Academy   at    Exeter     New 
Hampshire       When  Abraham  Lmcoln  made  his 
Tamous  tnp  to  the  East  and  delivered  the  Cooper 
Union  address,   the   main  objective  of  the   trip 
was  to  see  his  son  at  Exeter.     This  memorable 
^ccaSn   was  Lincoln's   first   and  only   visit   to 

""The^f atr'Abraham  Lincoln,  had  decided  that 
his  son  shouid  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  conege 
education,  which  had  been  demed  him.  After 
Se  young  Robert  had  been  at  Exeter  a  year  his 
ather  de'cided  to  visit  him.  Jo  he  p  pay  he 
burden  of  travelling  expenses,  he  gladly  accepted 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  a  political  club^ 
After  his  talk,  held  at  Cooper  Union,  he  received 
many  other  invitations  to  speak,  for  his  words 
ntfracted  national  interest. 

Uttle  did  the  lonely  man  realize  as  he  walked 
among  the  classic  shadows  of  Exeter  that  a  few 
y'ars'later  he  should  receive  an  honor  and  d.- 
tinction    from    his    fellow-countrymen    and    the 
world   equalling,    and    perhaps   surpassing     tha^ 
conferred  upon  the  most  notable  men  of  New 
England,  wfo  were  the  founders  of  the  republic^ 
In    th^   far-off    Balkan    States,    and   even    in 
Russia.  1  have  seen  the  faded  prints  of  Abraham 
LincolA  pasted  on  the  walls  of  the  peasants  huts. 
I  have  seen  the  mothers  in  those  huts,  with  their 
boy^  gathered  around,  pointing  to  that  picture 
hoplnl  for  the  time  when  they  might  all  come 
to  the  land  of  Lincoln. 

On  leaving  Exeter,  Robert  T.  Lincoln  began 
his  university  course  at  Harvard,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1864. 

A^er  that  he  entered  the  Federal  army  as  a 
captain  on  General  Grant's  staff.  Then  he  was 
reS  z  na  the  dreams  he  had  had  as  a  boy  riding 
on  h^s  ;ony,  of  one  day  coming  in  contact  with 
the  real  leaders  of  men. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  settled  in 
Chicago  and  began  the  practice  of  law^ 

In  1881  he  was  made  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Garfield.  This  position  he  retained 
during  the  administration  of  President  Arthur. 
In  1884  he  was  prominently  mentioned  as  a  can- 
i^ate  for  the  Presidency,  but  he  refused  to 
■        oppose  President  Arthur  in  the  convention. 

Inll889  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Great 
Brita  n  bv  President  Harrison.  He  had  the  d.s 
tinction    of    being    the   last    Minister    to    Great 


Britain  from  the  Unitea  OLace..  lor  a'.'-er  "'S  term 
of  office  expired,  the  position  was  raised  to  that 
nf  an  ambassadorship.  , 

It  was  while  he  was  serving  his  country  abroad 
that    his    only    son    passed    away,    and    conse 
quently  Robert  T.  Lincoln  is  the  last  living  male 
descendant  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  became 
counsel  for  the  Pullman  Company,  and  alter 
the  death  of  George  M.  P-H-f" J^^"!^  ''' 
president.     He  is  still  chairman  of  the  board^ 

Although  now  of  advanced  age.  he  is  still 
quUe  a^ve  in  other  enterprises  and  'S  the  director 
of  several  nationally  known  firms.  He  .  also  a 
member   of    the    Washington    Monument    Com 

""tfrecent  years  he  has  lived  at  HiUdane,  under 
the  shadow  of  Equinox,  one  of  the  queer^W  peak 
of  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.  Here Jne 
has  an  excellent  observatory,  where  he  makes 
astronomical  calculations  with  ^he  ease  of  writ- 
ing, a  note  He  talks  about  the  planets  as 
familtar"  as  other  men  talk  about  the  flowers 

'"He  is  a'devSe  of  golf,  and  religiously  observes 

'']^^Z::^i:i^y  portrays  of  his  Illus- 
trious ather,  and  it  would  seem  as  If  there  wa^ 
not  a  book  written  about  Abraham  Lmcoln 
Th.r  is  not  there  Yet  there  is  a  retiring  mod- 
esty ab^ut  the  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that 
reflects  the  spirit  of  the  Emancipator. 

He    was   a   close   and    intimate   friend   of    the 
late  John  Hay.  who  went  to  Washington  with 
Lincoln  as  private  secretary,  and   has  lek  for 
posterity  the  standard  biography  of  Lincoln. 
'Although   he   has   lived   alr^ost  /o-   -ore  o 
the  "four  score  and  seven  years"  alluded  to  by  h.s 
father   in    the    memorable   Gettysburg   address, 
Mr    Lincoln  still  keeps  abreast  with  the  t.mes 
and  discusses  with  lively  interest  current  affairs 
He  has  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Presidents  and 
prominent  men  since  his  father's  time,  and  is  a 
great  admirer  of  Warren  ^  Harding^ 

It  is  Gratifying  to  a  grateful  republic  that  the 
soio  Abraham  Lincoln  should  have  lived  to  see 
the  completion  of  the  beautiful,  classic  rnemorjal 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  erected  as  a  com- 
panion tribute  to  the  Washington  monunrient^ 
"'when  tentative  P'-s  -re  being  outlined 
some  time  ago  for  the  dedication  of  the  great 
Sncoln  Mem°orial.  the  supreme  national  tribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  was  suggested  that  spe 
c^l  provision  be  made  for  the  attendance  of 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  and  his  family. 

Accept  my  appreciation  for  the  thought,  he 
said,  when  the  suggestion  was  eonveyed  to  h.m 
"but  under  no  circumstances  must  you  carry 
it  out  We.  of  course,  shall  attend,  but  only 
on  a  par  with  the  general  public  We  prefer  that 
no  notice  whatever  be  taken  ot  us. 

Thi  it  would  seem  that  Robert  Todd  Lmcdn 
wil  r^aintain  to  the  end  the  modesty  of  attitude 
TowaTd  his  father's  fame  that  has  eharacteri.ed 
his  long  life.  There  isn't  of  record  a  single  utter 
ance  ever  penned  or  spoken  P;>bl'ely  bV  ^im  on 
the  subject  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  has  never 
been  "  nterviewed"  on  the  subject-or  many 
other  subjects.  For  long  he  has  been  regarded  as 
an^ong  the  most  inaccessible  of  prominent  men^ 
Wh'n  a  young  man  he  was  showered  wjth 
opportunities    for    capitalizing    h.s    name      He 
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Louifc  A.i.'arren,    Director 
Fort  '"ayne.    Tad. 
Dear  Mr.   Warren: 

Ivly  Pastor,    Dr.Helius,    of  First  ivi.E. Church,   in  a   recent 
seraiori  told  a   story  hitherto  '.mpubliehed,   and  too  beautiful 
to  be  lost.  At  my  request  he  wrote  it  out  for  lae  to   aend  to 
LIKCOLI'I  LORE,   and  I  herewith  give  it  in  the  Dr.p  own  words. 


February  1927,  Bishop  Joseph  O.Hartzell  v/as  visiting  the 
Rev. Herbert  F.Randolph,  Pastor  of  the  Foundry  I.Iethodist  Church,! 
'Va8'riington,D.C.  The  Eiehop  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  LinJ 
coin  Ivlejiorial,  stating  as  hie  reason  that  he  was  old  and  fee- 
ble and  probably  would  never  ^et  to   see  it  again. 

The  streets  and  sidewalks  were  covered  with  ice.  They  were 
standing  with  the  Guard  in  front  of  the  Lincoln  statue  when 
the  Guard  in  hushed  voice  motioned  them  behind  one  of  the 
large  pillars,  and  whispered  to  thea  that  the  old  gentleman 
who  was  being  helped  up  the  steps  by  his  colored  servant  was 
Robert  Liiicoln,  the  aged  son  of  our  martyred  President. 

Mr.  Lincoln  dismissed  his  colored  attendant,  limped  his  way 
with  the  aid  of  his  cane  to  the  statue  of  his  father,  stood 
i'everentiy.  lookifig  into  his  for  a  few  minutes,  then  fell  on 
his  knoes  in  .prayer  for  dome  time,  and  rising  he  kissed  the 
foot  of  the  statue,  waved  a  kiss  to  his  face,  and  departed. 

That  was  the  last  tine  Robert  Lincoln  ever  looked  upon  thie 
marvelous  image  of  his  father,  our  beloved  Abraham  Lincoln. 

(signed)  E.E, Helms. 


'       Robert  Todd  Lincoln. 

■\\  iili    the   passing  of  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  the  last  of  the  family  of  the 
Sieut  emancipator  is  gone.     The  line 
ciKl.s.      Abraham    Lincoln    had    four 
chiUlren,   all   sons,   of  whom   Robert 
A\as  the  eldest.     One  child,  Edward, 
(lied    in    infancy.      Another,    "William 
■U'allace,   whose   nickname   by  which 
l!^^'  w.if  affectionately  known  through- 
ov(    the   conntry   was   "Tad,"   died  at 
\]\c  :igp  of  twelve,  (luring  his  father's 
lii?.-^-ldpiu  >•.     Thoinas  died  at  the  age 
d!"   <'if;liiee;i,    several  years    after   Mr. 
l.:i\(i)hi'K    thntli.      Thus    Robert    was 
ih"   only   one    lo   reach   manhood,    He 
ni  ..'p    ;i    .><iicres.-<iiil   career.     .Serving' 
a';  ;in  ollicer  in  the  Union  Army  with 
I  he    rank   of   captain,   he   participated 
iu'it'he   final   campaign    which    ended 
ni    AiiponiaLto.N.      After   the   close   of 
fhe  war  he  re.-sunied  his  study  of  law 
(It    Harvard    which    had    been    Inter- 
riipied  by  his  ser\ice.     He  entered  the 
practice  of  hi.-;  profession  in  Chicago 
;  i.d   made  lor  himself  a  high  repute. 
In     1881     President    Garfield     Invited 
1  iai  10  join  his  cabinet  as  Secretary 
(iT   War.   and    upon   the   accession   of 
^  ice    President    Arthur    Mr.    Lincoln 
was  the  only  member  of  the  former 
ribinet  who  was  requested  to  retain 
1  Is    portfolio.      In    this    capacity    he  j 
proved  to  be  an  administrator  of  ex-  i 
(  ;:)lional  ability.     Upon  the  comple-  j 
lion   of  his   four  years  of   service  In 
the  War  Department  he  returned  to 
Chicago   and   resumed   practice.    But 
:(  few  years  later  he  was  again  sum- 
moned   to   public   duty  and   was  ap- 
lifinted  Minister  to  Great  Britain  by 
I'resident    Harrison,    in   which    office 
lie  distinguished  himself  by  hia  quiet, 
(-frective  worli.     After  his  withdrawal 
from  public  life,  at  the  expiration  of 
his   service  abroad,   Mr.   Lincoln  be- 
cEjme    associated    with    tha    Pullman 
Company   and   as   Its   president   was 
exceptionally  successful.  He  virtual- 
ly retired  from  all  business  and  pro- 
fessional activities  twenty  years  ago. 
and   since   then  has  led  a  quiet  life, 
finding    relaxation    in    scientific    and 
mathematical  pursuits.     Of  his  union 
\''ith    Miss   Mary   Harlan   there  were 
iliree  children,   two  daughters  and  a 
son,  the  son  dying  in  youth  while  at- 
tending    school     In     Europe.       Thus 
'■Jiere  are   no    male  survivors   of  the 
tin  me  of  Lincoln. 

llobert  T.  Lincoln's  career  was  a 
r;.  re  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  lives 
of  th^  sons  of  distinguished  men.  He 
revered  his  father's  memory  and  was 
intensely  pi-oud  of  the  great  service 
that  he  had  rendered  this  country 
and  the  honors  paid  to  him  In  life 
iind  in  death.  But  he  never  discussed 
liis  father,  nor  did  he  write  about 
him.  He  contributed  nothing  to  bio- 
graphical or  historical  research.  Yet 
he  Was  quick  to  resent  and  rebuke 
any  disparagements  or  criticisms.  He 
revered  his  lather  too  deeply  to  seek 
any  advantage  through  his  relatlon- 
.ship.  In  his  own  capacity  and  with 
hi.s  own  talents  he  contributed  to  hia 
country's  development  and  advance- 


ment, but  he  steadfastly  refused  to 
enter  into  any  political  activity  out- 
side of  the  two  offices  to  which  he 
was  invited  by  Presidents  of  the 
T'nited  States,  and  which  he  wa.s 
lii'^'hly    competent   to   fill. 

'I'hiis  passe.s  the  Lincoln  name, 
tliougli  it  i-cmains  permanently  in- 
.-c-ribed  in  history.  It  was  main- 
lained  ^\•ith  honor  by  Robert  T.  Lln- 
foln  during  his  long  life.  He,  the 
son  of  the  poor  and  struggling  law- 
yer of  Illinois,  participated  in  a  re- 
ni.irlcuble  sp;in  of  hlstoi-y  as  observer 
an,l  as  one  humbly  taking  part,  and 
lie  iJa.sse.s  hitjh  in  the  esteem  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  not  simply  as 
ihu  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  as 
:i  man  of  high  merit  as  an  American 
ciLizen.6.>«kAU.Ev*5.t*A     1-  7.T-  X^ 

GUARDS- FATHER'S  NAME 

Robert  T.  Lincoln  Achieves  Success 
in  Various  Lines  Without  Trading 
in  Relationship 

Lincoln's  birthday  passed  with  very 
little  mention  of  Lincoln's  son,  Robert 
T.  Lincoln,  who  is  spending  the  closing 
years  of  a  long  and  a  busy  life  in  Wash- 
ington. The  public  knows  in  a  general 
way  that  he  is  a  man  of  exceptional 
gifts,  for  he  made  much  more  than  an 
ordinary  success  in  business,  was  a  good 
Secretai-y  of  War  in  the  Garfield  cabinet 
and  filled  the  post  of  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St  James  with  dignity  and 
credit. 

But  even  in  the  days  when  he  was 
active  in  the  public  sei-vice  he  was  con- 
spicious  for  his  retiring  habits.  It  was 
a  common  remark  when  he  was  in  the 
cabinet  that  Lincoln  must  be  a  good 
Secretary  of  War  because  nobody  ever 
heard  anything  about  him  or  his  depart- 
ment. 

After  his  return  from  England  he 
seemed  to  sink  out  of  sight  bo  far  as 
the  country  was  concerned.  He  became 
head  of  one  of  the  largest  corporations 
in  the  country  without  getting  into  the 
papers  often  enough  to  keep  the  country 
reminded  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a 
son,  and  to  this  day  he  had  preserved 
the  same  privacy.  The  other  day  a  re- 
porter got  near  enough  to  him  to  t.-y  for 
an  interview.  The  substance  of  the  in- 
terview was  that  Mr  T-incoIn  desired  to 
spend  his  remaining  days  in  peace  and 
did  not  believe  that  h<-  had  anythin.g  to 
bay  which  the  people  would  care  to 
hear. 

Mr  Lincoln  has  never  taken  the  public 
into  his  confidence  on  the  subject,  but  it 
is  not  an  unlikely  guess  that  his  self- 
eftaccment  springs  from  a  feeling  that 
the  name  of  Lincoln  came  to  him  In 
trn.<'t  to  be  preserved  as  his  immortal 
father  left  it  without  change  or  addi- 
tion by  any  other  man.— Detroit  irree 
Press. 


LIflCOLN'S  ONLY  SURVIVING  CHILD 


[Aaron   Hardy  Ulm,    In   Leslie's  Weekly] 

When  Prince  Henry  of  Germany  visited 
the  United  States  about  twenty  years  ago 
and,  while  in  Chicago,  placed  a  wreath  on 
the  famous  St.  Gaudens  statue  of  Lincoln, 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  broke  his  rigid  rule 
to  the  extent  of  ^■esponding  to  the  prince's 
tribute.  Newspapermen  were  on  the  qui 
Vive  to  get  what  he  said.  But  he  spoke 
In  low  conversational  tone  directly  to  the 
prmce  and  they  heard  not  a  word.  He 
refused  to  give  them  written  copies  of  his 
remarks. 

A  few  years  ago  he  again  modified  his 
rule  to  the  extent  of  protesting  against  the 
Barnard  statue,  which  it  was  intended  to 
set  up  in  London.  He  made  no  noisy  pro- 
test, merely  going  to  the  late  Sir  Cecil 
Spring-Rice,  British  ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, and  stating  that  he  hoped  the 
statute — which  he  contends  dioes  not  prop- 
erly present  his  father— should  not  receive 
the  approval  of  dedication  by  the  British 
Government.  His  protest  led  to  the  sub- 
stitution in  London  of  a  replica  of  St. 
Gaudens'3  noble  coriception.  Barnard's 
statue  has  since  been  set  up  in  Manchester. 

Frequently  he  has  written  to  some  artist, 
writer  or  orator,  to  express  his  personal 
appreciation  for  some  tribute  to  his  fa- 
ther. But  though  some  "Lives"  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  contain  statements  which  he 
disputes,  he  has  never  entered  into  any 
i  controversy  as  to  the  facts  of  his  father  s 
I  life  and  career.  It  is  said  that  he  does 
not  at  all  like  Lord  Chamworth's  biogra- 
phy, which  has  had  much  to  do  with  shap 
Ing  the  European  conception  of  his  father. 
Sr.  far  as  known  he  has  never  seen  or 
expressed  himself  on  Drinkwater's  play, 
which  is  taken  largely  from  the  Cham- 
worth  biography. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  only 
one  of  Lincoln's  three  children  to  reach 
maturity — the  second,  "Willie,"  died 
while  a  child  In  the  White  House  and 
the  youngest,  "Tad,"  the  father's  fav- 
orite, died  on  reaching  manhood — 
would  probably  leave  for  posthumous 
publication  the  valuable  memoir  which 
he  alone  could  write.  But  personal 
friends  of  Robert  Lincoln  say  they  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  pre- 
pared or  will   prepare  such   a  memoir. 

But  it  is  known  that  he  has  collected 
much  material  having  to  do  with  his 
father's  life  and  career. 

Many  years  ago  when  he  was  asked 
to  give  the  Lincoln  dwelling  at  Spring- 
field to.  the  State  of  Illinois  he  hesitated 
because  of  his  fear  that  it  would  be 
taJcen  as  a  play  for  political  favor.  But 
when  the  Legislature  requested  the  gift 
he  promptly  deeded  the  old  family  home 
to   the   State,    which    now   preserves    it. 

The  second  son,  Thomas,  but  called 
"Tad,"  was  more  like  his  father.  It  is 
said  that  Robert  Todd  Lincoln's  only 
eon,  who  also  died  while  a  youth, 
gave  promise  of~  looking  much  like 
Abraham    Lincoln. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  though  nearly 
eighty  years  old  and  living  in  quiet  re- 
tirement in  Washington,  still  takes  some 
part  In  business.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pullman 
Company  and  director  of  theContinental 
Commercial  Bank  and  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Company  In  Chicago.  He 
also  is  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Monument  Commission,  the  board  which 
controls  the  Washington  Monument  at 
the   National  Capital.  'J^<X'^>\^WK 


Robert  Lincoln 
M  i  sunderstood, 

Cannon  Asserts 


Viewed  by  Some  as  'Sort  of 
Hermit'  Because  He 
Avoided  Notice  and 
Abhorred       Politics 


Pays    Tribiite    to    Ability 

Efficient  as  Cabinet  Mem- 
ber, Lovable  as  a  Man, 
Former    Speaker    Found 

Special   to   the  He.r'aUl  Tribune 

DANVILLE,  111..  July  26— "Uncle 
.Toe"  Cannon,  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  had  not 
heard  of  the  death  of  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln, until  this  evening,  when  he  was 
asked  for  an  expression. 

"Mr.  Lincoln'.s  death  removes  one  of 
the  most  misunderstood  citizens  of  the 
country,"  he  said.  "The  public,  I  do 
not  suppose,  ever  will  come  to  regard 
the  man  at  his  true  worth.  His  posi- 
tion Jin  the  world  was  unique  because 
of  h|s  birth.  Able,  well  educated  and 
trained  for  his  life  work,  he  was  con- 
stantly under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
immortal  Lincoln.  Despite  his  handi- 
cap in  life  of  being  the  son  of  a  great 
man  he  made  enviable  places  in  poli- 
tics, which,  however,  he  abhorred  in 
his  later  years;  in  diplomacy  and  as 
the  directing  head  of  one  of  America's 
big  industries.  But  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Lincoln  was  always 
mentioned  about  him  sooner  or  later. 

"I  first  met  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Washing- 
ton shortly  after  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  the  fall  of  1872  and  while  he 
was  a  polished  gentleman  and  wholly 
difl'erent  in  views,  actions  and  phy- 
sique from  his  father,  I  got  the  early 
impression  of  him  that  thousands  of 
others  had.  Later,  as  I  learned  him,  I 
loved  him.  He  was  intensely  patriotic 
and  accepted  political  posts  at  great 
sacrifices  to  his  fortune,  which  in  those 
days  was  not  any  too  great.  As  Sec- 
retary of  War  under  Garfield  and 
Arthur,  at  which  time  I  was  the  head 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
found  that  he  was  extremely  efficient 
and  well  informed  upon  the  armies  and 
his   duties   as  a   Cabinet   officer. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  accused  of  be- 
ing a  sort  of  hermit  and  was  very 
little  seen  in  puublic  in  later  years,  but 
this  was  because  of  his  abhorrence  of 
things  political,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  being  eternally  pointed  out  as 
'Abe  Lincoln's  son.'  Mr.  Lincoln, 
shortly  after  his  election  to  the  head 
of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company, 
after  the  death  of  its  founder  in  1897, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  make  political 
speeches  in  the  campaign  of  1900,  the 
year  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  were  can- 
didates. It  required  a  lot  of  persua- 
sion to  get  him  to  come  out  into  public 
and  only  when  it  was  shown  that  the 
success  of  the  Republican  party  was 
not  assured  did  he  consent. 

"One  of  the  few  speeches  that  he 
made  was  in  my  home  town.  An  in- 
cident that  illustrates  the  private  side 
of  the  man  came  up  there.  It  was  the 
last  and  biggest  rally  of  the  year,  the 
climax  of  the  campaign.  Mr.  Lincoln 
arrived  as  (juietly  and  unostentatiously 
as  he  could  during  the  morning  hours 
and  registered  at  one  of  the  leading 
hotels.  A  reception  was  started  and 
then  because  of  complaining  of  being 
fatigued,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  excused. 
Sr'vcral  hour^  afterward  whpu  -.ve 
thought  he  had  rested  long  enough 
we  sent  to  his  room.  The  door  was 
locked.  No  one  responded  to  repeated 
knocks    of    the    bell    boy.      Half-fright- 


ened, we  went  to  the  room  fearing  that 
something  had  befallen  him.  A  cham- 
bermaid soon  opened  the  door,  but  the 
room  was  empty.  Lincoln's  baggage 
was  there,  however,  and  we  started  to 
hunt  for  him   but  without  avail. 

"Then  we  did  what  few  Republicans 
are  supposed  to  do- — we  consulted  a 
Democratic  editor.  He  was  born  in 
Springfield  and  was  quite  a  bit  of  a 
boy  before  the  Lincolns  left  there  for 
Washington.  He  had  not  seen  him  but 
he  put  us  wise,  and  we  soon  found  him.i 
Lincoln,  the  orator  of  the  day,  was 
found  in  the  north  part  of  the  city  at 
the  home  of  an  aged  negress,  Mrs.] 
Maria  Vance,  enjoying  one  of  the  finest] 
meals  of  corn  pone  and  bacon  you 
ever  tasted. 

"Mrs.  Vance  had  been  cook  before 
the  war  in  the  Lincoln  household  at 
Springfield  and  nurse  part  of  the  time 
for  j'oung  Robert  Todd.  Lincoln  had 
heard  that  the  woman  was  still  living 
there  and  hunted  her  up.  They  had 
spent  several  hours  together.  We 
hustled  him  away  and  to  the  park, 
where  a  great  and  impatient  crowd 
awaited  him.  No  sooner  was  his  task 
over  tluin  Lincoln  returned  to  the 
Vance  home,  humble  .'is  it  v/as,  and  en- 
joyed more  hours  of  talk  with  the  aged 
woman,  until  it  was  near  departure 
time  of  his  train.  Thr.t  was  the  list 
political  speech  he  ever  delivered. 
From  that  day  until  her 'death  'Mammy 
Vance  received  a  substantial  chect 
each  month  from  Chicago." 


Robert  Todd  Lincoln 


When  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  Feb.  11,  1861, 
stood  on  the  rear  platform  of  the 
train  that  was  to  bear  him  away 
from  the  prairies  toward  the  East, 
he  included  in  the  simple  and 
beautiful  address  he  then  made  to 
his  neighbors  and  townsmen  an  al- 
luson  to  his  family — "Here  my  chil- 
dren were  bom  and  here  one  of 
them  is  buried."  Another  child,  af- 
fectionately known  as  "Willie"  Lin- 
coln, passed  away  in  the  White 
House  in  the  midst  of  the  civil  war. 
"Tad,"  the  merry  young  monarch 
of  the  executive  mansion,  survived 
jthe  war  only  a  few  years.  Now  the 
only  surviving  child  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd,  having  far 
outlived  all  other  members  of  his 
family,  has  finished  his  long  and 
honorable  career  when  within  a  few 
days  of  his  83d  birthday. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  named  for 
Robert  Todd,  his  maternal  grand- 
father, was  projected  into  the  stern 
business  of  life  as  the  oldest  male 
member  of  a  stricken  family  by  a 
tragedy  that  appalled  the  world. 
Few  there  are  in  all  the  60  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  first  of  our  martyr 
Presidents  who  ever  have  heard  the 
name  of  Robert  Lincoln  without  an 
immediate  visualization  of  that  re- 
lationship. 

To  be  known  always  and  every- 
where as  the  son  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  itself  was  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility. Easily  Robert  Lincoln  might 
have  hindered  the  development  of 
his  father's  fame.  Had  he  seized ! 
upon  every  opportunity  to  "tell  sto- 
ries" of  his  father;  had  he  leaped 
into  print  at  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion with  interpretations  and  expla- 
nations, affirmations- and  denials,  of 
events  and  letters  through  all  these 
years  in  which  the  Lincoln  accumu- 
lations have  grown  to  astounding  di- 
mensions; had  he  striven  to  capital- 
ize his  father's  name  in  his  own  in- 
terest, he  might  well  have  made 
himself  a  bore  and  a  nuisance,  doing 
himself  no  good  and  doing  his 
father's  reputation  real  harm. 

Robert  Lincoln  chose  to  play  a  far 
better  part.  He  did  not  strive  for 
public  notice.  He  went  about  his 
business  quietly,  with  dignity,  keep- 
ing in  the  shadows.  After  the  days 
of  mourning  had  ended  everybody 
seemed  to  expect  him  to  talk  about 
his  father.  Occasionally  he  resented 
this,  frequently  he  eluded  it.  It  was  ' 
noticed  in  his  schooldays  that  his  I 
temperament  was  somewhat  phleg- 
matic, "stubborn,"  said  some  ob- 
servers. That  native  disposition 
helped  him  to  abide  by  the  deliberate 
policy  of  taciturnity  which  marked 
his  life  so  far  as  his  father  was 
concerned.   He   considered   reticence 


the  wise  course  and  he  was  right. 
He     inherited  almost     none  of    his 
father's      physical      characteristics,  i 
The   father   was    tall   and    angular.  ' 
The  son  was  square  and  blocky.  The  ' 
son     inherited     something     of     his 
mother's  pride  of  blood.  At  times  he 
was   hurt  by  things   written   of  his 
father,  some  of  them   true.   He   ob- 
jected   to    certain    biographies.      He 
cen.sored   at   least   one   of   the   most 
important  of  them  all.     He  disliked 
the  Barnard  statue.  But  he  courte- 
ously answered  honest  letters  of  in- 
quii-y,  as  when  the  present  writer, 
having     exhausted     his     resources, 
asked  for  the  color  oT  the  eyes  and 
hair  of  hi3  brother  "Tad."  He  could 
not  possibly  elude  the  fact  that  he 
was  his  father's  son,  although  he  did 
with  decided  success  avoid  the  proc- 
lamation of  it  and  refrain  from  its 
use    for    selfish    purposes.    All    tlie 
members  of  the  committee  thought 
of  the  father  when  he  appeared  to 
answer     questions     respecting     the 
Pullman  cotinpany,  and  every  cour- 
tesy was  shown  him.  He  refused  to 
be  made  conspicuous  at  the  dedica- 
tion   of    the    memorial    temple    in 
Washington,     but     great     deference 
was  shown  him  in  an  unostentatious 
manner. 

His  silence  clothed  him  with  an 
elusive  quality,  almost  of  mystery 
to  the  general  public,  however  genial 
and  intimate  he  may  have  been 
with  a  chosen  circle.  Questions  we 
might  like  to  have  answered  may 
sometimes  have  been  asked,  but  if 
replies  ever  were  made  they  have 
not  been  disclosed.  For  instance, 
having  been  given  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages  the  country  af- 
forded and  having  been  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1864,  lie  was  as- 
signed a  position  on  the  staff  of 
General  Grant  and  obtained  some 
ideas  of  warfare  at  first  hand 
through  the  final  months  of  the 
great  conflict.  But—he  did  not  en- 
list in  '61  at  18,  nor  in  '63  at  20, } 
and  many  have  wondered  why.  Did 
the  natural  influence  of  a  mother 
who  had  lost  but  recently  a  son 
in  the  White  Jlouse  decide  this  ques- 
tion? Did  the  parents  agree  after 
serious  discussion  that  he  should 
stay  at  his  studies?  Times  have 
changed,  and  it  is  difficult  now  to 
interpret  1861  with  the  recollection 
of  the  World  War  so  much  nearer 
at  hand. 

Robert  Lincoln  had  fighting  quali- 
ties. When  in  1876  he  was  elected 
supervisor,  he  fought  the  ringsters 
of  South  Chicago.  He  had  intellectual 
abilities;  he  formed  a  law  partner-  i 
ship  with  one  of  the  foremost  law- 
yers of  the  land,  he  served  as  ad- 
visor of  George  M.  Pullman  and  he 
succeeded  him  in  the  presidency  of 
the  car  company;  he  had  no  great 
crises  to  deal  with  either  in  tKe  War 
Department  or  at  the  Court  of  St. 


James,  but  he  performed  his  duties 
creditably  and  left  behind  him  agree- 
able memories.  It  was  as  a  man 
who  had  no  pblitical  debts  to  pay 
and  no  political  fences  to  maintain 
that  a  few  of  the  foea  of  Blaine 
urged  him  upon  the  convention  of 
1884  although  the  sequel  showed 
how  hopelesa  it  was  to  try  to  stem 
the  current  that  swept  the  conven- 
tion for  che  man  from  Maine. 

As  we  contemplate  the  story  of 
this  life  now  rounded  to  its  end  in 
four-score  years  inevitably  our 
thoughts  return  at  the  end  to  the 
fact  with  which  we  started — He  was 
the  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  And 
we  fancy  that  the  greatest  marvel 
his  mind  could  ever  contemplate, 
and  to  which  with  wonder  his 
thoughts  must  many  times  have  re- 
turned, was  the  growing,  the  ever 
growing  fame  of  his  father. 

How  must  it  have  seemed  to  him? 
He  was  born  in  1843  while  his 
parents  were  living  in  a  few  rented 
rooms  in  the  old  Globe  hotel  in 
Springfield.  It  was  after  his  father 
had  served  that  one  term  in  Con- 
gress and  had  come  back  to  the 
Illinois  town  to  practice  law  and 
almost  to  forget  politics  that  the 
lad  began  to  notice  national  events 
and  speculate  as  to  their  meaning. 
What  did  he  think  when  his  father 
grappled  with  Douglas?  What  when 
his  father  came  east  to  Cooper 
Union  and  went  on  to  visit  with 
him  at  Exeter?  What  of  this  prairie 
giant  when  the  electorate  made  him 
President. 

For  a   half-century  and  more  he 
witnessed  the  steady  increase  of  the 
fervor  of  the  affection  of  the  world 
for  that  father  whom  the  world  first 
began  fully  to  appreciate  when  the 
funeral    eulogies    were    pronounced. 
He    heard   the    songs    of   poets,   he 
studied   the   likenesses   of  sculptors, 
he     pondered     the     words     of     bio- 
graphers.    The  name  of  his  father 
filled  the  earth  long  before  the  son 
passed   away.     How   must   it   have 
seemed   to    Robert   Lincoln   to   look 
upon    that    splendid    tribute    to    his 
father  in  the  capital  of  the  nation 
he  saved  ?    With  awe  he  knew  when 
he  reached  three-score-and-ten  that 
his   father   already   had   become   as 
universal   a   figure   as   Shakespeare. 
What   a   responsibility   to   live   a 
worthy   life   as   the   son   of  such   a 
man.     That     responsibility     Robert 
Lincoln  creditably  fulfilled  and   the 
American  people  think  of  him  today 
with  respect. 
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Mr,  Herbert  S.Sylvester, 
little  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 

I'iy   dear  Herbert: 

Mr.F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  the 

author  of  the  editorial  in  question,  will  be  as 

grateful  to  you  as  I  am  for  the  splendid  word 

of  commendation  which  you  extend.   I  thought  it 

was  a  pretty  good  editorial.  Poor  Bullard  wrote 

it  between  six  o'clock  and  nine,  and  was  nearly 

crazy  because  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  it  in.  I 

did  not  tell  him  that  I  wanted  it  until  that  hour. 

That  is  a  pretty  good  piece  of  work  to  do  in  three 

hours,  with  all  the  reading  that  is  involved, etc. 

Cordially  yours, 


"The  Last  o£  the  Lincolns' 

IT  IS  ofU^a  said  Lhafc  great  men  atMom 
have  grout  sons,  ;ui(]  hiHtory  wcms  to^_ 
coiitirrn  the  observation.  l'\;vv  of  ua  know" 
whether  Plato  even  liad  a  sou-  or  Cavsor  or 
Dante  or  Mioliacl  Angfl)  or  ^:hak(si)eafe  or 
Coluniliiis.  Certainly,  if  tlicy  did,  tlieir  sons 
reniaiuv.:d  obdcurc  .'J.nd  unknown.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  ;;ieat  men  of  our  owti  land— the 
explorers,  slalesnien,  IVcsidents,  artists  and 
seientisLs  few  of  them  seem  to  have  had 
sons  who  arc  following  in  their  footsteps. 
r'avcho!ogisl-.s  anil  soi-iuloghsts  have  an  ex- 
})l:inati<.ii  to  offer:  they  say  it  is  due  to  cir- 
ciun.stiiiiees  and  peeuliar  environment  as 
ur.ich  :is  failure  to  iaiierit  the  talent  or  abihty 
of  tlieir  illiLstriou.s  parent.  1'hat  is  lo  say,  a 
boy  who  grows  np  the  son  of  a  great  man 
must  be  even  greater  tlian  his  fatht'i-  if  he  is 
to  surpa.ss  the  latter  and  aeiueve  indejiendent 
distinetion.  lie  grows  u))  witJi  what  is  really 
a  handieap  for,  surrounded  as  he  if.  l)y  the 
aura  of  parental  fame,  he  probably  decides 
very  e;i.r!y  that  lie  eannot  (wssibly  surpass 
his  fatlier,  and  so  doe.s  not  even  attempt  to 
equal  hiin. 

This  theory  seems  to  be  somewhat  applic- 
able in  tJie  case  of  a  man  wlio  died  a  few 
months  ago,  the  son  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
Aineri<'.an  of  all,  but  himself  almost  unknown. 
Only  a  few  newsjjapers  carried  headlines 
wlum  Itoliert  Todd  Lincoln  died  last  July, 
and  many  peoiili;  e.vpressed  surprise  on 
learning  that  ur\til  th(  ii  tlicn;  had  been  a  son 
of  the  immortal  l'resi<leiit  still  living. 

Tiie  events  of  Robert  Lincoln's  life  are  so 
f(?w  that  tiiey  can  be  told  in  a  paiagrapfi; 
Ite  graduated  from  Harvard  wliile  his  father 
was  in  the  White  llousi;,  he  served  in  Clrant's 
urtny.  studied  law  and  practice<l  in  ilhnois, 
marric<l,  served  as  a  cabinet  othcer  and  aa 
mini.sicr  to  Great  ihitian,  and  later  enteral 
tiie  i)usin(,\ss  world  by  bieeoming  jHciSident  of 
the  Pullman  Company.  In  the  closing  years 
of  his  life  he  retireii  and  lived  quietly  in 
Wasiiirigton  during  tjic  winter  and  during 
the  sunnner  months  in  Verinont.  All  of 
which  reads  like  the  ordinary  account  of  a 
very  ordinary  citizen's  life— a  welKnlu'-iated, 
surces.sful  citizen,  perhaps,  nevertheless  an 
ordinary  v)iic. 

People  liave  conLmcnIcd  upon  the  modest, 
unspectacular  career  of  this  son  of  a  gnat 
Presidoiit,  and  some  have  marveled  that  he 
tjcome'l  l<>  b;\\-»  iiilieriti-il  eo  llltlo  of  tiit3 
father's  illustrious  iiualities.  It  is  possible, 
hou<;ver,  that  Robert  cho.so  deliberately  to 
live  a  (idict,  obscure  life  rather  than  to  at- 
teitii't  to  emulate  iiis  father.  Had  he  striven 
for  )iublic  atlentimi,  bir  goveninu;ntal  ollico, 
there  arc  those  v,ho  would  have  accused 
him  (if  trying  1.0  "live  on  his  fathei's  ropu- 
ta.lion."  11(^  knew  this  and  the  idea  wai) 
repugnant  to  him. 
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THAT  he  ])osscfise(l  at  least  some  of  his 
father's  qualities— ambition,  initiative, 
tlie  capacity  for  hard  work  and  leaderships- -is 
uiijiarent  from  his  su<'i:ess  as  a  business 
executive.  It  is  not  idle  10  sujipose  that,  had 
h<.>  clio.scn  to  enlcr  ))iilitics  and  governmeut 
service,  lu;  could  iia\'e  g(nie  far.  'J'hat  he 
did  not  is,  in  a  scn.se,  testimony  to  his  latent 
gn>.atness-- greatness  of  character.  For,  as 
one  writer  puts  it,  lie  "preferred  to  leave  the 
|..iciuie  untouched' --the  picture  of  his 
faliier's  eminence.  Xaturally  of  a  modest, 
retiring  disposili.in,  hi^  knew  that  no  per.son;d 
success  of  ins  could  ever  enhance  the  great- 
ness of  his  inmi.)rtal  father,  and  he  ci;o.se, 
thenf.'ie,  lo  fullow  a  modest  career  and  not 
to  enier  thi!  Imielight  of  political  activity, 
iii;  WDuld  serve  in  a  jirivat.i;  rather  tluui  in 
a  I  uiiiic  niann<r. 


FRIEND  SAYS  PEDDLERS 
DOGGED  LINCOLN'S  SON; 

(AMOolated  Preti) 
SPBINGFIELD.  lU.,  AprU  9.— The 
toeada  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  wore 
were  so  familiar  a  part  of  her  dress 
that  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  la^  son 
of  the  president,  was  harassed  all  his 
life  bv  peddlers  poelng  as  friends  of 
hL  mother  and  pretending  to  have 
for  sale  a  set  of  her  beads. 

Purveyors  of  spurious  Lincoln  relics. 

according   to   Ja^cob   Tl^ompson    ho^- 

Y,nr,A   friend   of   Robert  and   collector 

orLlncornla,  drove  the  emancipators 

I  son  into  a  shell  of  ^^^^''•J^'^K^^^^l 

'  vated  m  boyhood,  because  of  an  eye 

i  affliction.     An  operation  relieved  his 

^es.  bu?not  until  they  bad  won  him 

an  irk-some  nickname.  „^„itv>v 

••Robert    Lincoln    t'ecame    wealthy 

and  respected  not  because  of.  but  in 

Site  of^hls  father's  fame."  Thompson 

savs       "He    refubcd    to    trade    on    his 

parent's    greatness    and    won    success 

unaided  for  himself."   


Robert  T.  Lincoln  Inherited  His 
Father's  Clear  View,  Humor, 
Broad  Sympathies  and  Patience 
and  From  the  Todd  Family  His 
Physique,  Says  Correspondent; 
Regretted  He  Did  Not  Go  to 
Ford's  Theater,  for  He  Might 
Have  Saved   Life  of  His  Father. 

To  the  Editor  or  Tlie  Post.— Sir:  In 
th«  Evening  Star  of  April  6  appears 
the  following  description  of  R.  T. 
Lincoln:  "•  •  •  The  moody  maa  who 
Inherited  such  a  wake  of  sorrow  but 
who  resembled  his  parent  little  In  looks 
or  disposition  *  •  •" 

Men  who  frequented  the  "Bob  Lin- 
coln Corner"  of  the  Metropolitan  Club, 
j  within  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  can 


recognize  but  one  unimportant  Item  in 
this  description  as  in  any  way  descrip- 
tive of  "Robert  Todd  Lincoln.  He  did 
not,  In  general  physical  effect,  resemble 
his  father  In  looks,  as  was  always  more 
than  apparent. 

He  was  not  moody.  He  was  never 
overborne  or  oppressed  by  his  father's 
greatness.  He  ha  '  the  fine  appreclatl  n 
of  that  greatness,  that  could  come  only 
to  a  man  of  his  own  wide  experience  In 
the  more  Important  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, administrations.  In  diplomacy.  In 
business  and  In  politics,  coupled  with  a 
touching  filial  affection,  understanding 
and  admiration  for  that  intimate  com- 
panion of  his  boyhood,  his  father. 

He  Inherited  his  father's  clear  view 
of  the  right,  his  broad  sympathies  and 
ills  wonderful  patience.  He  Inherited 
tne  Todd  pliyslrue  and  the  Lincoln 
mind,  soul  and  feeling. 

His  detached  view  of  self,  which  en- 
abled him  to  estimate  himself  as  If  he 
were  some  other  person,  was  startling- 
ly  like  that  of  his  fatlier. 

He  had  his  father's  sense  of  humor 
and  was  a  most  delightful  raconteur. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  can  be- 
gin to  get  a  little  comprehension  of 
what  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  has 
not  heard  Robert  Lincoln  relate  the 
preliminaries  of  and  the  circumstances 
attending  that  Cabinet  meeting  In 
which  Chase  denied,  la  Trumbull's 
presence,  what  he  himself  had  told 
that  senator  in  regard  to  the  admin- 
istration's giving  In  to  the  Confederacy 
and  how  and  why  this  denial  brought 
no  rupture  of  the  Cabinet  anu  no  split 
In  the  Republican  party  at  that  most 
critical  crisis. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Lincoln  could  be  cruel- 
ly hurt  by  any  disrespect  for  his 
father's  memory.  Intentional  or  other- 
wise, as  he  was  hurt  by  that  artistic  In- 
solence, the  Barnard  statue  of  Lincoln. 
Tributes  to  his  father's  memory,  great 
and  powerful  or  crude  and  humble, 
were  ever  recurring  satisfactions  to 
hlru.     The  Lincoln   Memorial   was,    for 


him,  a  constant  delight  and  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  satisfactory  of  all  trib- 
utes. 

That  he  did  not  go  to  Ford's  Theater 
with  the  party  the  night  his  father  wa* 
killed,  was  alway  a  source  of  keen  re- 
gret: for  he  thought  that  had  he  been 
of  that  theater  party,  his  place,  as  a 
youngster,  would  have  been  against  the 
closed  door  or  In  the  doorway  of  the 
box  through  which  Booth  entered,  and 
would  thus  have  been  Interposed,  with 
perhaps,  happy  results,  between  his 
father  and  Booth.  He  felt  keen  regret 
that  he  was  not  of  that  theater  party, 
but  never  remorse. 

He  bore  his  sorrows  and  he  carried 
his  Joys,  in  his  wonderful  Inheritance 
as  his  father's  son,  as  a  Lincoln  should. 

His  decision  to  have  his  father's 
papers  kept  confidential,  for  a  time, 
lest  early  publicity  might  wound  some 
one,  came  naturally  to  a  man  of  hU 
fine  feelings. 

That  he  was  oppressed  by  an  indefi- 
nite but  ominous  evil  contained  In  his 
father's  confidential  papers,  seems 
childish  nonsense  to  people  who  knew 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln. 
*-  He  was  never  moody,  he  was  a  genial 
acquaintance,  a  most  delightful  com- 
panion and  the  most  loyal  of  friends. 

God  rest  his  soul, 

W.    W.    KIMBALL. 

Washington,  Good  Friday,  1928. 


Bulletin  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  --------  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Editor. 
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AN  APPRECIATION  OF  ROBERT  TODD  LINCOLN 


One  who  has  been  at  all  interested  in  the  aftermath  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  life,  especially  as  it  refers  to  his  fam- 
ily, must  be  conscious  of  the  wise  and  prudent  course 
which  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  chose  with  respect  to  his  con- 
tacts with  the  public.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  ways 
open  to  him.  One  promised  rich  returns,  economically  and 
socially,  with  little  or  no  effort,  and  a  life  lived  continu- 
ously in  the  public  eye.  The  other  demanded  that  he  match 
his  own  skill  and  native  ability  with  others,  and  sacrifice, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  social  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
men.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  chosen  a 
middle  road. 

His  early  choice  ultimately  drove  him  into  the  seclusion 
of  his  home,  although  he  was  continually  harassed,  up  to 
the  very  year  of  his  death,  by  well-meaning  but  ambitious 
program  builders  and  designing  politicians. 

His  Public  Life 
The  refusal  of  Robert  Lincoln  to  trade  on  his  father's 
name  was  all  that  prevented  another  father  and  son  occu- 
pancy of  the  White  House  comparable  to  that  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Adams  family,  according  to  contemporary 
newspapers  of  1884.  They  seemed  confident  that  he  would 
be  the  Republican  presidential  nominee  that  year,  if  he 
had  allowed  his  name  to  be  used;  and,  although  great 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  it.  From  1881  to  1885  he  was  Secretary  of  War 
and  from  1889  to  1893  he  was  United  States  Minister  to 
Great  Britain.  Both  offices  he  filled  in  a  most  unassuming 
way  but  with  distinction. 

Robert  Lincoln  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867  by  vir- 
tue of  having  had  a  thorough  and  adequate  training  for 
this  profession.  An  English  clergyman,  who  visited  Amer- 
ica, tells  of  calling  on  Robert  Lincoln  in  his  first  law  office 
at  Chicago.  His  reaction  upon  meeting  Robert  was  as  fol- 
lows: "There  was  nothing  in  his  manner  to  indicate  that 
his  father  had  occupied  a  higher  position  than  any  other 
citizen.  He  is  about  five  and  twenty,  modest,  quiet,  and 
unassuming." 

In  1871  he  was  mentioned  in  a  current  magazine  as  be- 
ing "an  excellent  manager  and  a  shrewd  and  capable  law- 
yer, and  a  systematic  man  of  business.  Those  who  know 
him  best  predict  for  him  an  eminent  position  at  the  bar." 
It  was  his  own  personal  achievements  which  led  to  his 
being  retained  as  a  legal  advisor  to  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany, and  his  own  personal  reputation  as  an  executive 
that  caused  him  to  be  appointed  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  George  M.  Pullman,  whom  he  succeeded  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Pullman  Company  in  1897.  He  retained  the 
office  of  president  until  1911,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

His  Filial  Loyalty 
In  1889  Herndon  published  his  biography  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  gave  a  repugnant  picture  of  Lincoln's  parents 
and  home  life,  which  aroused  Robert  Lincoln  to  deny  em- 
phatically the  truth  of  the  statements.  Documentary  evi- 
dence since  discovered  has  shown  the  Herndon  statements 
to  be  absolutely  false. 

When  Robert  Lincoln  learned  that  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  a  replica  of  the  Baraard  statue  at  Cincinnati  be- 
ing sent  to  occupy  a  place  at  Westminster  Abbey,  he  im- 
mediately remonstrated,  claiming  that  it  was  "a  mon- 
strous figure  which  is  grotesque  as  a  likeness  of  President 
Lincoln  and  defaming  as  an  effigy."  He  seemed  to  be  par- 
ticularly anxious  that  worthy  statues  of  his  father  be 
chosen  for  both  Washington  and  London.  With  reference 
to  the  Barnard  statue  he  said:  "That  my  father  should  be 
represented  to  those  two  great  cities  by  such  a  work  as 
that  of  which  I  am  writing  to  you  would  be  a  cause  of 
sorrow  to  me  personally,  the  greatness  of  which  I  will  not 


attempt  to  describe."  It  may  be  said  his  influence  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  its  rejection. 

In  1909  Congress  set  apart  $5,000  for  a  bronze  tablet 
bearing  the  Gettysburg  Address  to  be  placed  in  the 
Gettysburg  National  Cemetery.  As  there  were  several 
versions  of  the  address  extant,.  Robert  Lincoln  was  asked 
to  submit  his  opinion  as  to  the  correct  version.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the  Ban- 
croft-Baltimore copy  was  finally  accepted  largely  because 
of  Robert  Lincoln's  clear  and  unanswerable  statement  that 
it  was  his  father's  "last  and  best  thoughts  as  to  the  ad- 
dress." 

These  exhibits  clearly  reveal  that,  when  there  was 
called  to  his  attention  matters  on  which  he  could  speak 
with  authority,  he  did  not  withhold  his  testimony. 

His  Reverence  for  Family  Shrines 

When  Lincoln  visited  his  step-mother  in  Coles  County, 
Illinois,  just  before  leaving  Springfield  for  Washington 
in  1861,  he  went  to  the  burial  lot  of  his  father  and  "left 
orders  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  over  his 
grave."  With  the  Civil  War  breaking  immediately,  other 
important  matters  demanded  his  attention;  and,  in  the 
press  of  official  business,  Lincoln  was  forced  to  let  the 
matter  rest.  In  the  Fall  of  1879  a  benefit  entertainment 
was  given  in  Mattoon,  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  to  erect  a  monument  over  Thomas  Lincoln's  grave. 
Only  $35.00  was  realized.  Upon  hearing  of  this  effort, 
Robert  Lincoln  at  once  gave  an  order  to  Thomas  Donnell, 
a  local  monument  maker,  for  a  very  fine  stone  of  obelisk 
design  to  be  placed  on  his  grandfather's  grave. 

The  home  which  the  Lincolns  occupied  at  Springfield 
became  the  property  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  upon  the  death  of 
the  President;  and,  upon  her  death,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  her  only  surviving  son,  Robert.  In  1887  Robert  Lincoln, 
learning  that  the  state  desired  to  have  the  property  as  a 
museum,  gave  the  old  home  of  his  father  to  Illinois. 

On  June  30,  1897,  a  joint  meeting  of  nine  state-wide  pa- 
triotic and  civic  groups  was  called  at  Indianapolis  by  the 
Governor  to  perfect  an  organization  to  care  for  the  grave 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother  in  Spencer  County.  A  cam- 
paign was  started  to  raise  funds  from  members  of  these 
allied  groups;  but,  over  a  period  of  three  years,  only 
$56.52  was  collected.  In  1900  another  attempt  was  made 
to  raise  money;  and  $1,100  was  collected,  $1,000  of  this 
amount  coming  from  Robert  Lincoln. 

When  the  bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Hodgen- 
ville,  Kentucky,  was  dedicated  on  May  31,  1909,  no  provi- 
sion had  been  made  for  beautifying  the  square  in  which 
the  statue  stood.  The  Ladies  Lincoln  League  of  the  town 
started  out  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  improvements. 
The  County  of  Larue,  the  town  of  Hodgenville,  and  indi- 
vidual citizens  of  the  county  contributed  $1,100;  but 
$1,000,  or  nearly  one-half  the  sum  raised,  was  contributed 
by  Robert  Lincoln, 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington,  D.  C,  however, 
gave  him  the  most  satisfaction,  and  he  followed  its  con- 
struction with  keen  interest.  A  story,  related  by  Bishop 
Hartzell  of  the  Methodist  Church,  who  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness to  the  incident  recorded  below,  indicates  the  rever- 
ence manifested  by  Robert  Lincoln  for  his  illustrious 
father. 

The  bishop  and  Rev.  Herbert  Randolph  of  Washington 
were  visiting  the  Lincoln  monument.  The  custodian  called 
their  attention  to  an  aged  man  approaching  with  a  colored 
servant  and  remarked  that  it  was  Robert  Lincoln.  Upon 
retiring  behind  one  of  the  large  columns,  they  witnessed 
Robert  Lincoln  in  deep  reverence  before  his  father's 
statue,  as  if  he  were  at  worship.  Then  he  waved  a  last 
adieu  to  the  cold  stone  face  and  departed.  This  incident  is 
said  to  have  occurred  upon  his  last  visit  to  the  memorial. 
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A  coi'iespondent  asks  for  a  biiel"  his- 
tory of  RoLert  Lincoln.  We  consuliod  our 
liles  and  found  about  two  hundred  clip- 
pings but  no  one  seemed  to  fully  cover 
th-e  activities  of  the  man.  Anticipating 
other  requests  wo  have  piopared  the  fol- 
lowing sketch. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln  was  the  oldest  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Ho 
was  born  August  1,  1843,  in  the  Globe 
Tavern,  Springlield,  and  died  at  his  sum- 
mer hoiTie  at  Manchester,  Vermont,  July 
26,  1926.  He  is  the  only  son  who  grew 
to  manhood,  the  other  three  sons,  Eddie, 
Willie  and  Tad,  all  died  b<;iore  the  ai^c  of 
twenty. 

Robert  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Civil 
War,  graduate  of  Harvard,  a  leading 
lawyer  in  Chicago,  Secretary  of  War-, 
Minister  to  England,  candidate  for  the 
presidency  and  president  of  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company — a  list  of  achieve- 
ments in  his  own  life  that  would  put  him 
safely  in  the  list  of  noted  Americans. 

Graduating  m  1859  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  and  18G4  from  Harvard 
College,  he  becam-e  a  captain  on  Grant's 
staff  and  was  honorably  discharged  in 
1865.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  two 
years  later  and  in  1868  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Ex-Senator  James  Harlan, 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa.  He  was  a  pres- 
idantial  elector  for  Garfield  in  1880; 
served  as  Secretary  of  War  under  Gar- 
field and  continued  under  Arthur.  Pres- 
ident Harrison  appointed  him  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  1889, 
where  he  served  until  1893. 

Upon  the  death  of  Geo.  M.  Pullman  he 
became  president  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany, serving  until  1906,  continuing  as 
chainnan  of  the  board  of  directors  until 
his  death. 

He  was  at  Ford's  Theatre  the  night  his 
father  was  assassinated,  saw  Garfield 
shot  and  witiKjsaed  the  murderous  killing 
of  McKinley,  f  Jiree  of  the  great  tragedies 
of  our  history. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lincoln  had  thret 
children,  two  daughter  and  one  son 
Abraham  Lincoln  II.,  who  died  when  his 
father  was  mmister  to  England. 

The  two  (laughters  are  Mary  and  Jes- 
sie. ]\'iary  married  Chas.  Isham  and  they 
have  one  son,  Lincoln  Isham,  who  mar- 
ried Telhama  Correa. 

Jessie  first  married  Kobeit  J.  Beck- 
with  in  Iowa.  They  wero  later  divorced. 
They  had  two  children.  JcFsie  later  mar- 
ried Frank  Howard  Johnson,  an  English 
army  officer. 

After  the  death  of  her  father  she  mar- 
ried Robert  J.  Randolph,  of  the  famous 
Randolph  family  of  Virginia.  Her  two 
cliildren  by  her  first  husband  are  Mary 
Lincoln  Beckwith  and  Robert  Todd  Beck- 
with,  who  married  Mrs.  Hazel  Holland 
Wilson. 

They  are  all  living  in  the  eastern 
states.  Mrs.  Robert  Lincoln  is  still  liv- 
ing. 

There  was  a  lot  of  secrecy  about  the 
burial  of  Robert  Lincoln.  In  July,  1831, 
Frederic  Haskin,  of  Washington,  who 
answers  everybody's  questions,  visited 
Lincoln's  tomb.  Noting  the  diversity  of 
opinion,  we  asked  him,  "Where  is  Robert 
Lincoln  buried?"  He  replied  that  he  did 
not  know  but  would  find  out. 

On  Oct.  9,  1931,  Mr.  Haskin  sends  us 
a  letter  stating  that  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln's remains  were  removed  from  Man- 
chester, Vermont,  and  buried  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery,  March  14,  1928,  two  years 
after  his  death'  and  nearly  three  years 
before  it  was  announced  in  the  Washing- 
ton papers  or  the  pr-ess  of  the  country. 

The  writer  met  Robert  T.  Lincoln  on 
two  occasions.  The  first  was  in  1884  on 
the  U.  S.  steamer  "Dispatch"  enroute 
from  the  U.  S.  capitol  to  Mount  Vernon. 
He  was  then  Secr€tary  of  War.  Seated 
about  twenty  feet  away  we  made  a  pen- 
cil sketch  of  the  official.  A  lad  looking 
on  said,  "Gee,  that's  my  papa.     Give  it 


to  me."  He  climbed  into  his  father's  lap 
and  said,  "Here's  your  picture,  the  man 
over  there  drew  it."  Robert  Lincoln 
showed  the  sketch  to  Mrs.  John  A.  Lo- 
gan, Generai  Logan,  Joe  Cannon  and 
others  and  they  had  quite  a  laugh  over 
the  incident.  In  a  few  moments  the  lad, 
who  was  none  other  than  Abraham  Lin- 
coln the  second,  came  back  and  said  "My 
papa  wants  to  speak  to  you."  Going  over 
to  his  chair  the  Secretary  of  War  asked, 
"Are  you  a  newspaper  artist."  We  told 
him,  "Only  a  new^ijiaper  man,"  l)ut  had 
made  sketches  since  boyhood  days,  liad 
kept  the  profossoi's  pictures  on  the  black 
board  in  college  and  got  in  trouble  over 
it  occasionally.  We  then  told  him  of  the 
collection  of  pictures  we  had  of  his  fath- 
er, telling  him  that  wc  was  in  Boston 
the  day  his  father  was  inaugurated  in 
1865  and  had  saved  everything  possible 
about  Lincoln  since,  and  had  been  writ- 
ten up  in  many  publications  as  the  "man 
with  a  million  pictures."  He  seemed  much 
interested  and  said  that  he  would  he 
pleased  to  see  the  collection  some  time. 

About  ten  years  later  we  received  a 
telegram  from  an  eastern  publisher  ask- 
ing us  to  meet  him  in  Chicago  with  Lin- 
coln pictures  for  a  Lincoln  book.  Being 
a  non-resident  memb€r  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Club,  the  rooms  became  our  head- 
quarters whenever  we  went  from  DcKalb 
to  Chicago.  Telling  a  group  of  friends 
at  th€  club  that  wo  hoped  to  show  the 
pictuies  to  Robert  Lincoln,  in  compliance 
with  his  request,  they  in  a  chorus  re- 
plied, "See  Robert  Lincoln?  No  one  gets 
to  see  Robert  Lincoln."  Realizing  that 
he  could  only  say  "No"  we  went  to  his 
office.  The  guard  at  the  door  tried  to 
discourage  us.  While  questioning';  us, 
Robert  Lincoln  came  in  and  went  through 
to  his  private  office.  The  secretary  took 
in  a  plate  containing  about  a  dozen  cards. 
We  wrote  on  the  corner,  "Drew  your  pic- 
tui'e  on  Steamer  Dispatch,  1884." 

He  remembered  the  incident  and  it  se- 
cured for  us  admission.  We  have  shown 
the  treasures  to  fully  two  millions  of 
people  and  no  one  seemed  more  intei- 
ested.    We  had  to  leave  for  the  other  ap- 


pointment  before  he  was  half  through 
with  his  inquiries.  After  the  pictures 
v/eic  s-slected  for  the  book  we  went  back 
to  the  club  and  told  the  boys  that  we 
coulf!  noL  ^;et  away  from  tlie  Pullman 
piesitlcnt.  At  this  point,  Col.  Wood,  a 
venerable  newspaper  man,  said  that  he 
had  personally  known  Robert  many 
ysars.  He  was  worth  about  three  mil- 
lion dollars  and  every  one  who  has  a  Lin- 
coln item  wants  to  sell  it  to  him  for  four 
times  its  value.  He  was  constantly  an- 
noyi  cl  ].y  these  people  but  he  could  not  be 
wojked.  They  would  go  away  and  say 
that  he  is  not  interested  in  his  father. 
Up  to  this  time,  we  had  never  under- 
stood Robeit  Lincoln." 
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HON.  ROBERT  TODD  LINCOLN 

THE  FIRST  BORN  SON  OF  ABRAHAM  AND  MARY  TODD  LINCOLN 


Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  the  first 
child  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Lincoln, 
was  born  in  Springfield,  Illinois  on 
August  1,  1813.  Although  his  birth- 
place was  a  humble  one  indeed — his 
parents  then  living  in  a  boarding 
house  called  the  Globe  Tavern  — he 
was  endowed  with  the  aristocratic 
name  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Robert  Todd,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Kentucky. 

Wlien  Robert  was  a  little  over  three 
years  old,  his  father  wrote  a  letter  to 
Joshua  Speed  in  which  he  made  the 
following  comment  about  Robert: 

"We  have  another  boy  (Edward) 
born  the  10th  of  March.  He  is  very 
much  such  a  child  as  Bob  was  at  his 
age,  rather  of  a  longer  order.  Bob  is 
'short  and  low,'  and  I  expect  always 
will  be.  He  talks  very  plainly, — al- 
most as  plainly  as  anybody.  He  is 
quite  smart  enough.  I  sometimes  fear 
that  he  is  one  of  the  little  rare-ripe 
sort  that  are  smarter  at  about  five 
than  ever  after.  He  has  a  great  deal 
of  that  sort   of  mischief  that   is  the 


offspring  of  such  animal  spirits.  Since 
I  began  this  letter,  a  messenger  came 
to  tell  me  Bob  was  lost;  but  by  the 
time  I  reached  the  house  his  mother 
had  found  him  and  had  him  whipped, 
and  by  now,  very  likely,  he  is  run 
away  again.  Mary  has  read  your  let- 
ter, and  wishes  to  be  remembered  to 
Mrs.  Speed  and  you,  in  which  I  most 
sincerely  join  her.  As  ever  yours, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

At  the  age  of  seven  Robert  was 
sent  to  a  local  academy  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Easter- 
brook.  Here  the  boy's  primary  educa- 
tion was  received.  When  he  was  ten 
he  entered  Illinois  State  University 
also  at  Springfield — not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  University  of  Illinois 
— and  graduated  from  this  institution 
in  1859.  His  training  in  this  school 
had  not  been  sufficiently  advanced  to 
allow  him  to  enter  Harvard  Univer- 
sity as  he  had  hoped  to  do  and  he 
failed  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tions. 
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Higher  Education 
Robert  was  then  sent  to  Exeter 
Academy  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 
to  prepare  himself  for  entrance  to 
Harvard.  He  often  suggested  that  his 
presence  at  Exeter  was  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  hb  father's  nomination 
to  the  Presidency  at  Chicago  in  1860. 
It  was  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  Robert  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
accepted  the  invitation  to  deliver  the 
address  in  New  York  in  February 
1860.  This  journey  from  New  York 
to  New  Hampshire  made  possible 
many  speaking  engagements  which 
counted  mightily  in  swinging  the  New 
England  delegates  to  him  in  the  Wig- 
wam convention  four  months  later. 

While  in  school  at  Exeter  Robert 
boarded  with  a  Mrs.  S.  B.  Clark  who 
lived  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Pleas- 
ant streets.  His  roommate  was  George 
Latham,  also  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 
George,  even  with  the  Exeter  training, 
failed  in  the  Harvard  examination, 
and  this  failure  brought  from  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting letters  the  President  ever  wrote 
to  a  young  man.  His  attitude  toward 
young  Latham  indicates  the  interest 
Robert's  father  had  in  his  own  son's 
education. 

"Springfield,  Ills.,  July  22,  1860 
"My  Dear  George: 

"I  have  scarcely  felt  greater  pain  in 
my  life  than  learning  yesterday  from 
Bob's  letter,  that  you  had  failed  to 
enter  Harvard  University. 

"And  yet  there  is  very  little  in  it,  if 
you  will  allow  no  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement to  seize,  and  prey  upon 
you.  It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  you  can 
enter,  and  graduate  in.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; and  having  made  the  attempt, 
you  must  succeed  in  it  Must  is  die 
word. 


"I  know  not  how  to  aid  you,  save  in 
the  assurance  of  one  of  mature  age, 
and  much  severe  experience,  that  you 
can  not  fail,  if  you  resolutely  de- 
termine that  you  will  not. 

'The  President  of  the  institution 
can  scarcely  be  other  than  a  kind 
nuua;  and  doubtless  he  would  grant 
you  an  interview,  and  point  out  the 
readiest  way  to  remove,  or  overcome, 
the  obstacles  which  have  thwarted 
you. 

"In  your  temporary  failure  there  is 
no  evidence  that  you  may  not  yet  be 
a  better  scholar,  and  a  more  success- 
ful man  in  the  great  struggle  of  life, 
than  many  others,  who  have  entered 
college  more  easily. 

"Again  I  say  let  no  feeling  of  di»- 
couragement  prey  upon  you,  and  in 
the  end  you  are  sure  to  succeed. 

"With  more  than  a  common  interest 
I  subscribe  myself. 

"Very  truly  your  friend, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

Robert,  however,  was  well-pre- 
pared at  Exeter  for  the  Harvard  ex- 
amination. An  excerpt  from  a  letter 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  to  one 
of  his  very  closest  friends.  Dr.  Henry, 
on  July  4,  1860,  mentions  the  plans 
for  Robert's  university  training: 
"Our  oldest  boy  'Bob'  has  been  away 
from  us  nearly  a  year  at  school.  He 
will  enter  Harvard  University  this 
month.  He  promises  well,  considering 
we  never  controlled  him  much." 

Not  only  at  Exeter  was  Robert 
bothered  by  professional  politicians 
who  would  seek  to  use  him  as  a  me- 
dium of  approach  to  his  father  but 
also  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply 
to  one  of  his  son's  letters  became  in- 
valuable to  Robert  in  dismissing 
other  applicants  for  his  favor.  The 
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President's  admonition  the  boy 
read,  *'If  you  do  not  attend  to  your 
studies  and  let  matters  such  as  you 
write  about  alone,  I  will  take  you 
away  from  college." 

Captaim  Lincoln 

Robert  would  have  been  an  ab- 
normal boy  if  he  had  not  wanted  to 
join  the  army  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  while  he  was  in  his  fresh- 
man year  in  Harvard.  We  have  posi- 
tive evidence  that  as  early  as  1863  he 
was  making  a  concerted  effort  to  en- 
list, as  is  indicated  by  the  following 
citation  which  Elmily  Todd  Helm 
made  in  her  diary  while  visiting  in 
the  White  House  at  this  time. 

"She  (Mrs.  Lincoln)  is  frightened 
about  Robert  going  into  the  army. 
She  said  today  to  Brother  Lincoln  (I 
was  reading  in  another  part  of  the 
room  but  could  not  help  overhearing 
the  conversation) :  'Of  course,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  I  know  that  Robert's  plea  to 
go  into  the  army  is  manly  and  noble 
and  I  want  him  to  go,  but  oh!  I  am 
so  frightened  he  may  never  come  back 
tons!'" 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied  to  his  wife: 
"Many  a  poor  mother,  Mary,  has  had 
to  make  this  sacrifice  and  given  up 
every  son  she  had  and  lost  them  all." 
On  this  occasion,  however,  Mary's 
appeal  prevailed.  Less  than  two  years 
later,  when  the  subject  again  was  in- 
troduced by  Robert,  Mr.  Lincoln 
again  sided  with  Robert  and  finally 
Mary  Lincoln  herself  acquiesced.  In 
conversation  with  a  gentleman  who 
had  criticised  the  fact  that  Robert 
had  not  enlisted,  Mary  replied: 

"Senator  Harris;  he  is  not  a 
shirker  as  you  seem  to  imply  for  he 
has  been  anxious  to  go  for  a  long 
time.  H  fault  there  be,  it  is  mine,  I 


have  insisted  that  be  ihould  stay  in 
college  a  little  longer  as  I  think  an 
educated  nun  can  serve  his  country 
with  more  intelligent  purpose  than 
an  ignoramus." 

Among  the  young  men  who  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1864  with 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  was  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln.  Although  he  imme- 
diately entered  the  Harvard  law 
school,  he  was  again  urging  his 
father  to  allow  him  to  enlist,  and,  on 
January  19,  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote 
to  General  Grant  who  treated  Rob- 
ert in  a  similar  manner  to  other  Har- 
vard graduates  by  giving  him  a  com- 
mission as  captain.  He  entered  the 
army  immediately  and  was  with  Grant 
at  the  time  of  Lee's  surrender.  He 
returned  from  the  front  on  April  14 
and  made  a  verbal  report  to  his 
father  on  the  surrender  of  the  south- 
em  troops.  That  very  night  his  father 
was  shot  at  Ford's  Theatre  by  Booth. 

A  Chicago  Lawyer 

A  reported  conversation  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  with  hu  son 
the  day  on  which  the  President  was 
assassinated  indicates  that  it  was  the 
plan  of  Robert  to  finish  hu  law 
course  at  Harvard.  The  father  is  re- 
puted to  have  said,  "Robert,  you  must 
lay  aside  your  uniform  and  return  to 
college.  I  wish  you  to  read  law  for 
three  years  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  tell 
whether  you  will  make  a  lawyer  or 
not" 

The  death  of  Robert's  father,  how- 
ever, changed  his  plans.  He  went  bade 
to  niinois,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Chicago  where  he  resumed  his  law 
studies  so  abruptly  broken  off  when 
he  entered  the  army.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1867,  just  thirty 
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years  after  his  illustrious  father  was 
given  a  law  license. 

One  of  the  earliest  glimpses  we  get 
of  Robert  Lincoln  after  he  started  to 
practice  law  comes  to  us  from  an 
Englishman  who  visited  his  office 
within  a  few  months  after  he  had  se- 
cured his  license. 

Reverend  Newman  Hall  of  Lon- 
don, who  had  preached  a  sermon  on 
the  assassination  of  Lincoln  two  years 
before,  made  this  notation  on  his 
visit  to  Robert's  law  office  at  Chicago, 
and  it  was  printed  upon  his  return  to 
Europe: 

"In  the  course  of  the  day  we  called 
to  see  young  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
whom  we  found  writing  at  his  desk, 
up  a  long  flight  of  stairs  (he  is  an 
attorney).  There  was  nothing  in  his 
manner  to  indicate  that  his  father  had 
occupied  a  higher  position  than  any 
other  citizen,  and  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  breakfast  with  us  at  our 
hotel  the  next  day.  He  is  about  five 
and  twenty,  modest,  quiet  and  unas- 
suming. No  one  seemed  to  regard  him 
as  possessing  any  rank  by  reason  of 
his  father  having  been  President,  nor 
did  he  so  regard  himself. 

"He  said  he  always  knew  he  must 
get  his  own  living — he  had  been  from 


the  first  brought  up  for  the  law,  and 
had  not  allowed  hu  studies  to  be  in- 
terrupted a  single  day  by  his  father 
being  President — the  only  pause  had 
been  his  array  service." 

The  statement  made  by  Robert 
about  his  decision  to  study  law  is  in 
keeping  with  the  testimony  of  his 
father  who  told  a  young  inquirer, '^'H 
you  are  resolutely  determined  to 
make  a  lawyer  of  yourself  the  thing 
is  more  than  half  done  already." 

No  sooner  was  Robert  established 
as  a  young  Chicago  lawyer  than  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Harlan, 
daughter  of  James  Harlan,  United 
States  senator  from  Iowa  who  had 
been  a  close  personal  friend  of  Rob- 
ert's father.  They  were  married  in 
Washington  on  September  24,  1868. 

The  manner  in  which  Robert  ap- 
plied himself  to  hia  professional 
tasks  brought  words  of  commendation 
from  his  acquaintances,  as  indicated 
by  this  excerpt  from  a  current  maga- 
zine on  July  8,  1871 : 

"Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  President,  has  won  the 
esteem  of  the  people  of  Illinois  by  hia 
persistent  refusal  to  accept  political 
offico,  and  his  devotion  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  a  lawyer.  He  is 
now  about  25  years  of  age,  and  has 
the  reputation  in  Chicago  of  being 
an  excellent  manager,  a  shrewd  and 
capable  lawyer,  and  systematic  man 
of  business.  Those  who  know  him 
best  predict  for  him  an  eminent  po- 
sition at  the  bar." 

It  was  in  1872  that  Robert  made  a 
European  trip.  After  returning  to 
Chicago  he  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  Edward  S.  Isham.  He  became  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  Chicago  and 
had  many  influential  clients  includ- 
ing  insurance  companies   and   rail- 
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roadt.  Hit  ability  ••  an  administrator 
wa»  recognized  by  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  who  appointed  him  a  trustee 
of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad. 

A  Statttmau  of  Note 
It  was  not  until  he  was  thirty-seven 
years  old  that  Robert  began  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  national-politics. 
He  was  largely  drawn  into  the  cam- 
puign  of  18B0  because  of  his  loyalty 
to  General  Grant  with  whom  he  had 
been  associated  in  the  last  days  of  the 
war.  There  was  considerable  agita- 
tion  for  a  third  presidential  term  for 
Grant.  Lincoln  was  elected  as  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion and  made  a  Presidential  elector. 

When  Garfield  was  finally  nom- 
inated and  later  elected,  Lincoln  was 
very  much  surprised  to  be  invited  to 
take  a  place  in  his  cabinet.  Reluctant- 
ly he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Secre- 
tary of  War.  After  Garfield's  assas-, 
sination  his  successor,  Arthur,  came 
to  tlie  Chief  Executive's  chair,  and  an 
almost  complete  change  was  made  in 
the  cabinet  personnel  but  Robert  Lin- 
coln was  retained. 

One  of  Robert  Lincoln's  associate* 
and  prominent  member  of  Congress 
has  given  a  brief  but  interesting 
sketch  of  Lincoln: 

"I  first  met  him  in  Washington 
shortly  after  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  the  fall  of  1872,  and  while  he 
was  a  polished  gentleman  and  wholly 
different  in  views,  actions  and 
physique  from  his  father,  I  got  the 
early  impression  of  him  that  thous- 
ands of  others  had.  Later  as  I  learned 
him  I  loved  him.  He  was  intensely 
patriotic  and  accepted  political  posts 
at  great  sacrifices  to  his  fortune, 
which  in  those  days  was  not  any  too 
great.  As  Secretary  of  War  under  Gar- 


field and  Arthur,  at  which  time  I  wa« 
the  head  of  the  Appropriations  CoiD' 
mittee,  I  found  that  he  was  extremely 
efficient  and  well  informed  upon  the 
armies  and  his  duties  as  a  Cabinet  of- 
ficer." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  of  the 
War  Department  brought  much  fav- 
orable comment,  especially  from  the 
officers  of  the  Army,  as  fie  filled  his 
post  with  unusual  ability  and  fair- 
ness to  all.  One  comment  noted  that 
"His  reputation  as  a  cabinet  officer 
was  high;  his  f>erformance  of  the  du- 
ties .  .  .  showed  a  clear  head  .  .  . 
and  a  trained  mind  combined  with 
determined  industry  and  earnestness 
of  purpose."  One  of  his  most  com- 
mendable services  was  rendered  to 
the  flood-stricken  refugees  located 
along  the  Mississippi  River  who  had 
suffered  from  unprecedented  high 
waters  in  1884. 

While  it  was  Lincoln's  I'oyalty  to 
his  military  chief.  Grant,  that  had 
drawn  him  into  national  politics,  it 
was  likewise  his  loyalty  to  his  politi- 
cal chief.  President  Arthur,  which 
closed  the  door  to  the  Presidency 
which  seemed  to  be  open  to  him  in 
1884.  He  refused  to  run  against  Ar- 
thur for  the  Republican  nomination, 
although  he  was  urged  to  do  so  by  a 
large  number  of  the  party. 

It  was  during  this  period,  white 
serving  as  Secretary  of  War,  that  hia 
mother  passed  away  in  Springfield, 
Illinois.  If  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  was 
sufficiently  well  to  have  appreciated 
the  fame  her  son  had  acquircMd  it  must 
have  given  her  some  degree  of  satis- 
faction to  feel  that  her  son  as  well  as 
her  husband  had  been  honored  by 
the  nation.  She  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  him  receive  hb  next 
great  honor. 
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When  President  Harrison  was  in- 
augurated in  1889  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
named  as  the  United  States  Minister 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  1893.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  one  of  the  many  great 
tragedies  of  his  life  occurred.  Within 
a  year  after  reaching  London,  Rob- 
ert's only  son,  named  Abraham  for 
the  boy's  illustrious  grandfather, 
passed  away.  This  threw  a  great 
shadow  over  the  life  of  the  American 
ambassador. 

The  political  career  of  Robert  Lin- 
coln closed  in  1893  and  from  then 
on  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  busi- 
ness. He  became  special  counsel  for 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
and  later,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pullman,  he  succeeded  him  as  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  In  1911  he  re- 
signed to  become  chairman  of  the 
company's  board  of  directors.  He  was 
also  associated  in  an  executive  capa- 
city with  other  institutions,  serving 
as  a  director  of  both  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Company  and  the 
Commercial  National  Bank. 

Characteristics 

There  appears  to  be  but  one  oc- 
casion on  which  Robert  Lincoln  gave 
a  public  address  about  his  father.  It 
was  delivered  on  October  7,  1896,  at 
the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  at  Gales- 
burg.  He  spoke  as  follows: 

"On  an  occasion  of  this  peculiar 
significance  it  would  suit  me  far  bet- 
ter to  be  a  listener  or  to  give  you 
hearty  assurance  of  the  grateful  emo- 
tions that  overcome  me  on  witnessing 
this  demonstration  of  respect  for  my 
father. 

"He  knew  that  here  he  had  many 
sympathizing  friends,  but  what  would 


have  been  his  feelings  could  he  have 
known  that  after  nearly  forty  years, 
after  his  work  was  done  over  thirty 
years,  there  would  come  together  such 
a  multitude  as  this  to  do  him  honor! 
It  is  for  others  and  not  for  me  to  say. 
I  will  give  expression  to  but  few 
thoughts. 

"The  issues  of  1858  have  long  been 
settled.  My  father  called  the  struggle 
one  between  right  and  wrong.  In  spite 
of  the  great  odds  against  him  he  bat- 
tled on  sustained  by  conscience  and 
supported  by  the  idea  that  when  the 
fogs  cleared  away  the  people  would 
be  found  on  the  side  of  right. 

"He  was  right,  and  today  not  a 
man  could  be  found  who  would  not 
resist  the  evil  against  which  he  pro- 
tested. This  should  give  us  confidence 
in  our  battle  against  the  evils  of  our 
own  times.  Now,  as  then,  there  cao 
be  but  one  supreme  issue,  that  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

"In  our  country  there  are  no  ruling 
classes.  The  right  to  direct  public  af- 
fairs according  to  his  might  and  in- 
fluence and  conscience  belongs  to  the 
humblest  as  well  as  to  the  greatest 
The'elections  represent  the  judgments 
of  individual  voters.  Perhaps  at  times 
one  vote  can  destroy  or  make  the 
country's  prosperity  for  thirty  years. 
The  power  of  the  people,  by  their 
judgments  expressed  through  the  bal- 
lot box,  to  shape  their  own  destinies, 
sometimes  makes  one  tremble.  But  it 
is  times  of  danger,  critical  moments, 
which  bring  into  action  the  high 
moral  quality  of  the  citizenship  of 
America.  The  people  are  always  true. 
They  are  always  right,  and  I  have  an 
abiding  faith  they  will  remain  so." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  stories 
revealing  the  reluctance  with  which 
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he  accepted  public  acclaim  yet  dis- 
playing tome  of  the  humanitarian 
traits  of  his  illustrious  father,  is  told 
by  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon.  Mr.  Cannon 
states  that  Lincoln  was  prevailed  up- 
on  to  make  some  speeches  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1900  and  his  last 
speech  of  the  series  and,  as  far  as  is 
known  the  last  political  speech  of  his 
life,  was  made  at  Danville,  Illinois. 

Robert  Lincoln  arrived  at  Danville 
early  in  the  morning  on  the  day  of 
the  speech  and  registered  at  the  ho- 
tel. Soon  a  reception  was  being  ar- 
ranged but  Lincoln  objected.  Later  on 
those  who  visited  his  room  discovered 
that  he  was  not  in  the  hotel.  They 
found  him  in  the  home  of  an  aged 
negress,  Mrs.  Maria  Vance,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Congressman  Cannon,  "en- 
joying one  of  the  finest  meals  of  corn 
pone  and  bacon  you  ever  tasted."  But 
it  is  best  to  let  Mr.  Cannon  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  words. 

"Mrs.  Vance  had  been  cook  before 
the  war  in  the  Lincoln  household  at 
Springfield  and  nurse  part  of  the  time 
for  young  Robert  Todd.  Lincoln  had 
heard  that  the  woman  was  still  living 
there  (Danville,  111.)  and  hunted  h«r 
up.  They  had  spent  several  hours  to- 
gether. We  hustled  him  away  and  to 
the  park,  where  a  great  and  impatient 
crowd  awaited  him.  No  sooner  was 
his  task  over  than  Lincoln  returned  to 
the  Vance  home,  humble  as  it  was, 
and  enjoyed  more  hours  of  talk  with 
the  aged  woman,  until  it  was  near  de- 
parture time  of  his  train.  That  was 
the  last  political  speech  he  ever  de- 
livered. From  that  day  until  her  death 
'Mammy*  Vance  received  a  substan- 
tial check  each  month  from  Chicago.** 

Robert  Lincoln,  like  his  father  be- 
fore him,  was  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician, and  very  likely  it  was  Abra- 


ham Lincoln  who  impressed  upon 
Robert  the  necessity  of  a  sound  ma- 
thematical foundation  on  which  to 
build  his  educational  structure.  Fol- 
lowing somewhat  in  his  father's  steps 
he  was  able  to  use  surveyors'  instru- 
ments efficiently,  and  even  as  a  very 
old  man  he  obtained  much  pleasure 
out  of  the  activity.  He  was  especially 
interested  in  the  science  of  astron- 
omy, and  his  observatory  and  its  fur- 
niture became  the  hobby  atmosphere 
of  his  declining  years.  He  had  all 
the  clocks  in  his  home  set  daily  by  the 
United  States  observation  time. 

There  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  April  6,  1928,  a 
long  statement  about  Robert  Lincoln 
which  referred  to  the  son  of  Abraham 
and  Mary  Lincoln  as  "the  moody 
man  who  inherited  such  a  wake  of 
sorrow  but  who  resembled  his  par- 
ent little  in  looks  or  disp'osition." 
It  appears  that  in  one  room  at  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Club  there 
was  a  nook  where  a  few  cronies 
gathered  who  named  it  the  "Bob  Lin- 
coln Corner."  W.  W.  Kimball,  one  of 
the  group,  makes  this  comment  on 
the  above  character  sketch: 

"Men  who  frequented  the  *Bob  Lin- 
coln Corner*  of  the  Metropolitan 
Club,  within  the  last  decade  and  a 
half,  can  recognize  but  one  unimpor- 
tant item  in  this  description  (In 
Washington  Evening  Star)  as  in  any 
way  descriptive  of  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln. He  did  not,  in  general  physical 
effect,  resemble  his  father  in  looko, 
as  was  always  more  than  apparent. 

"He  was  not  moody.  He  was  new 
overborne  or  oppressed  by  his  father** 
greatness.  He  had  the  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  that  greatness,  that  could  come 
only  to  a  man  of  his  own  wide  expe* 
rience  in  the  more  important  offoin 
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of  the  country,  administrations,  in 
diplomacy,  in  business  and  in  poli- 
tics, coupled  with  a  touching  filial 
affection,  understanding  and  admira- 
tion for  tliat  intimate  companion  of 
his  boyhood,  his  father. 

"He  inlierited  his  father's  clear 
view  of  the  right,  iiis  broad  sympa- 
thies and  his  wonderful  patience.  Me 
inherited  the  Todd  physique  and  the 
Lincoln   mind,  soul   and   feeling. 

"His  delachcd  view  of  self,  which 
enuhli-d  him  to  estimate  himself  as  if 
he  were  some  other  person,  was 
startlin<.'ly  like  that  of  his  father. 

"lie  had  his  father's  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  was  a  most  delightful  ra- 
conteur. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  can 
begin  to  get  a  little  comprehension  , 
of  u  hat  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
has  not  heard  Robert  Lincoln  relate 
the  preliminaries  of  and  the  circum- 
slanccs  attending  that  Cabinet  meet- 
ing in  which  Chase  denied,  in  Trum- 
bull's presence,  what  he  himself  had 
lohl  thai  senator  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration's giving  in  to  the  Con- 
federac  y  and  how  and  why  this  de- 
nial brought  no  rupture  of  the  Cab- 
inet and  no  split  in  tlie  Republican 
parly  at  that  most  critical  crisis. 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Lincoln  could  be 
cruelly  hurl  by  any  disrespect  for  his 
father's  m<'mory,  intentional  or  other- 
wise, as  he  was  hurt  by  thai  arlislic 
insolence,  the  Barnard  statue  of  Lin- 
coln. Tributes  to  his  father's  memory, 
great  and  powerful  or  crude  and  hum- 
ble, were  ever  recurring  satisfactions 
to  him.  The  Lincoln  Memorial  was, 
for  him,  a  constant  delight  and  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
tributes. 

"That  he  did  not  go  to  Ford's  Thea- 


ter with  the  party  the  night  his  father 
was  killed,  was  always  a  source  of 
keen  regret;  for  he  thought  that  had 
he  been  of  that  theater  party,  his 
place,  as  a  youngster,  would  have 
been  against  the  closed  door  or  in 
the  doorway  of  the  box  through 
which  Booth  entered,  and  would  thus 
have  been  interposed,  with  perhaps, 
happy  results,  between  his  father  and 
Booth.  He  felt  keen  regret  that  he  was 
not  of  that  theater  party,  but  never 
remorse. 

"He  bore  his  sorrows  and  he  car- 
ried his  joys,  in  his  wonderful  inheri- 
tance as  his  father's  son,  as  a  Lincoln 
should. 

"His  decision  to  have  his  father's 
papers  kept  conhdenlial,  for  a  time, 
lest  early  publicity  might  wound 
some  one,  came  naturally  to  a  man  of 
his  fine  feelings. 

"That  he  was  oppressed  by  an  in- 
definite but  ominous  evil  contained 
in  his  father's  confidential  papers, 
seems  childish  nonsense  to  people 
who  knew  Robert  Todd  Lincoln. 

"Ife  was  never  moody,  he  was  a 
genial  acquaintance,  a  most  delight- 
ful companion  and  the  most  loyal  of 
friends. 

"God  rest  his  soul. 

"\V.  VV.  KIMBALL 

"Washington,  Good  Friday,  1928" 
Robert  Lincoln's  lasl  years  were 
lived  very  much  in  seclusion  and 
most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  his 
Manchester,  Vermont  home.  It  was 
here  that  he  passed  away  on  July  26, 
1926,  just  as  he  was  approaching  his 
eighty-second  birthday.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  to  reach  maturity  and  the 
last  male  member  of  the  family  to 
bear  the  Lincoln  name. 


ROBERT  TODD  LINCOLN,  son 
of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
born  in  Springfield,  111.,  August  1, 
1843,  and  died  in  Manchester,  Vt., 
July  26,  1926.  Educated  at  Harvard 
(1860-64),  he  was  admitted  to  Illi- 
nois bar  in  1867  and  attained  na- 
tional distinction  as  an  attorney  and 
head  of  the  Pullman  Company.  Al- 
though, as  the  son  of  the  great  Civil 
War  President,  he  could  have  had 
almost  any  public  office,  he  was  re- 
tiring and  refused  to  trade  on  his 
father's  fame.  Only  national  offices 
he  accepted  were  as  Secretary  of 
War,  1881-85,  and  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  1889-93.  Chance  brought 
Mr.  Lincoln  close  to  scene  of  assas- 
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Preliminary  to  the  opening  the  much  publicized 
Abraham  Lincoln  manuscripts  this  week-end  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  it  seems  timely  indeed  to  make 
available  an  unpublished  autobiographical  sketch  of  the 
donor,  Robert  Lincoln,  and  also  present  a  brief  unpub- 
lished biography  of  the  President  written  by  this  same 
Robert  Lincoln,  the  chief  executive's  only  son  to  reach 
maturity. 

The  manuscripts  containing  the  autobiography  and  the 
sketch  are  in  holograph  form  and  preserved  in  the  Class 
Book  of  1864.  The  custodian  of  the  Harvard  University 
archives  granted  the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  the  permis- 
sion to  publish  these  writings  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
proper  time  to  release  them.  We  are  under  obligation  to 
Mr.  Jules  C.  P.  Landenheim  for  first  calling  our  attention 
to  these  university  treasures. 

The  limited  space  allowed  by  Lincoln  Lore  will  permit 
no  more  than  a  careful  copy  of  the  documents  made  from 
photostats  of  the  originals.  In  the  near  future,  the 
Foundation  will  make  available  a  brochure  submitting 
facsimiles  of  the  holograph  writings  and  the  statements 
of  Robert  Lincoln  carefully  annotated  for  corrections. 
The  original  manuscript  appears  on  pages  481,  482  and 
483  of  the  Class  Book  and  in  the  following  order  without 
caption. 

I  know  very  little  of  my  father's  family.  His  great- 
grandfather is  supposed  to  have  gone  from  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  to  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  but 
nothing  further  is  known  of  him.  His  son,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  about  the 
year  1782  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians  two  years  after- 
wards, leaving  three  sons,  Mordecai,  Josiah  and  Thomas. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  bom  January  6th,  1778.  He  lived 
on  the  Frontier  all  his  life,  moving  from  Kentucky  to 
Indiana,  and  thence  to  Illinois,  where  he  died  in  February, 
1851,  leaving  an  only  son, 

Abraham  Lincoln,  my  father.  He  was  bom  Feb.  12, 
1809,  at  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  and  accompanied  his 
father  to  Illinois.  His  father  was  poor  and  unable  to  give 
him  an  education.  He  however  studied  by  himself  and 
finally  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  become  a  land- 
surveyor,  in  which  occupation  he  was  engaged  for  several 
years.  During  the  intervals  of  his  labor  he  studied  law, 
but  was  interrupted  in  this  by  the  Black  Hawk  War,  in 
which  he  served  as  a  Captain  of  Cavalry.  After  the 
Treaty  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture, and  having  served  his  term,  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  at  Springfield  which  he  continued  until 
1860.  During  this  time,  he  made  himself  well-known 
throughout  the  State  by  his  speeches  as  a  Whig,  and 
after  the  dissolution  of  that  party,  as  a  Republican.  He 
was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1858 
by  the  late  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  was  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  in  1860.  [and  reelected  Nov.  8,  1864. 
(Class  Sec.)]. 

The  first  member  of  my  mother's  family  of  whom 
I  know  anything  is  David  Todd,  who  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
April  8th,  1723,  and  emigrated  to  Berks  County,  Penna., 
where  he  was  a  farmer.  He  moved  to  Kentucky  in  1784, 
where  he  died  in  the  same  year  leaving  six  children,  of 
whom  the  fourth  was  Levi  Todd,  who  was  educated  as  a 
lawyer  in  Virginia  and  moved  to  Kentucky  in  1776,  was 
a  lieutenant  in  Clark's  Campaign  in  Illinois  in  1778, 
served  in  several  Indian  wars  north  of  the  Ohio,  com- 
manded a  battalion  at  the  Battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  1782, 
where  his  brother,  Col.  John  Todd,  was  killed.  He 
succeeded  Daniel  Boone  as   Colonel  and  became  after- 


wards a  Brigadier  and  then  a  Major  General.  He  occupied 
various  small  official  positions,  and  died  at  his  place 
near  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1807,  leaving  eleven  children  of 
whom  the  eighth  was  Robert  Smith  Todd,  born  in  Lexing- 
ton Aug.  11th,  1791,  died  Aug.  1849.  He  was  a  lawyer. 
His  wife  was  Eliza  Parker,  who  died  in  1825.  They  had 
a  large  family  of  which  Mary  Todd,  my  mother,  married 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1842. 


I  was  born  on  the  first  of  August,  1843,  at  Springfield, 
Illinois.  I  followed  the  usual  pursuits  of  infancy  and 
childhood  there,  until  I  was  four  years  old,  when  I  was 
taken  by  my  parents  to  Washington,  D.  C,  my  father 
being  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Of  my  life  at  Washington  my  recollections 
are  very  faint.  The  following  winter,  (1848-9)  I  lived 
with  my  grandfather  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  after  that 
time  I  resided  at  Springfield  until  I  came  East  to  enter 
College.  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  being  under  the 
slipper-guardianship  of  a  school-mistress  until  1850,  when 
I  became  a  pupil  at  the  Academy  of  a  Mr.  Estabrook  & 
under  his  instruction  I  remained  for  three  years.  At  this 
time  there  had  been  founded  at  Springfield  an  Institution 
of  Learning  called  the  "Illinois  State  University,"  at 
which  I  was  placed  and  remained  until  the  summer  of 
1859.  This  "University"  had,  I  believe,  four  instructors, 
Dr.  W.  M.  Reynolds  being  the  President.  The  government 
was  very  easy,  and  we  did  just  what  pleased  us,  study 
consuming  only  a  very  small  portion  of  our  time.  The 
Classics  were  divided  as  at  College,  and  when  I  left  I  was 
about  to  enter  the  Senior  Class.  I  became  aware  that  I 
could  never  get  an  education  in  that  way  and  resolved 
to  enter  Harvard  College,  assuming  that  there  would  be 
no  trouble  in  doing  so,  in  which  idea,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say,  I  was  very  much  mistaken.  On  being  examined  I 
had  the  honor  to  receive  a  fabulous  number  of  conditions 
which  precluded  my  admission.  I  was  resolved  not  to 
retire  beaten,  and,  acting  under  the  advice  of  President 
Walker,  I  entered  the  well-know  Academy  of  Exeter, 
N.  H.  I  went  to  Exeter,  hoping  to  enter  the  Class  prepar- 
ing to  enter  College,  the  next  July,  as  Sophomores.  The 
worthy  Principal,  Dr.  Soule,  soon  convinced  me  of  the 
vanity  of  my  aspirations  and  I  was  obliged  to  enter  the 
Subfreshman  Class.  My  life  at  Exeter  was  characterized 
by  little  worth  noting,  except  perhaps  a  flight  from 
Justice,  who  pursued  me,  in  the  shape  of  a  policeman 
all  over  the  flourishing  village,  for  having,  in  company 
with  others,  committed  sundry  depredations  on  the  prop- 
erty of  various  citizens.  Filthy  lucre,  also  the  root  of  all 
evil,  proved  a  great  blessing  in  the  present  case,  and  we 
all  got  off  by  paying  damages. 

After  the  commencement  in  1860,  I  was  able  to 
inform  my  father  that  I  had  succeeded  in  entering 
College  without  a  Condition — quite  a  change  from  the 
previous  year.  My  life  in  College  has  been  very  pleasant 
and  has  had  no  interruptions.  I  have  studied  enough  to 
satisfy  myself  without  being  a  "dig."  I  have  chummed 
during  the  whole  of  my  course  with  Fred  P.  Anderson 
of  Cincinnati,  occupying  during  Freshman  year,  rooms 
at  Pasco's  comer  of  Main  and  Linden  Sts.  Sophomore 
and  Junior  years,  Stoughton  22 — Senior  year  HoUis  25. 

In  my  Sophomore  Year  I  was  a  member  of  the 
"Institute  of  1770,"  and  was  "Editor"  for  one  Term. 
During  the  same  year  I  also  belonged  to  a  Secret 
Society.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Term  of  Junior 
Year,  I  became  a  member  of  the  "Hasty  Pudding  Club," 
and  was  Vice-President,  first  term  Senior. 

Upon  leaving  College  I  intend  to  study  law  and  shall 
in  all  probability  follow  it  as  a  profession. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
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W.   HEAD  STILLMAN 

GENERAL   COUNSEL 


Dr.  Louis  A,  Warren 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

Just  a  lin©  to  tell  you  how  much  Mr,  Boardman,  our  president,  and  I 
enjoyed  visiting  th6  museum  when  we  were  in  Port  Wayne. 

Tou  will  recall  that  I  mentioned  laeing  acq.uainted  with  a  man  v/ho  lived 
at  Manchester,  Vermont  and  who  knew  a  numher  of  the  memhers  of  the  Lincoln 
family,  including  Rohert  Lincoln  and  Lincoln  Isham,  Since  returning  hom§  the  man 
ahout  whom  I  spoke,  Mr.  J.  P.  Montgomery,  has  had  occasion  to  he  here  and  I  spoke 
to  him  ahout  you  and  your  work.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Herman  Frost  and 
Mr,  Frederick  Towers  who  were  hoth  formerly  secretaries  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  who 
are  at  present  executors  of  the  estate  and  would  "be  an  interesting  person  for  you 
to  meet  when  you  are  either  near  Hew  York  or  Manchester. 

One  reason  in  particular  in  which  I  thing  you  might  he  interested  is 
that  a  numher  of  years  ago  Mr,  Lincoln  Isham  gave  a  present  to  Mr.  Montgomery 
of  two  silver  gohlets  which  helonged  to  Lincoln  and  which  he  has  heen  offered 
considerahle  sums  for  from  collectors  "but  which  he  has  refused  hecause  they 
are  prized  possessions,  I  thought  perhaps  sometime  when  you  are  near  hy  you 
might  take  occasion  to  call  on  Mr,  Montgomery  to  chat  with  him  and  see  these 
gohlets  if  you  have  never  had  occasion  to  see  them  previously.  He  said  he 
would  he  glad  to  meet  you  and  I  am  therefore  taking  this  opportunity  to 
suggest  it  to  you,  knowing  that  you  are  aro\md  the  country  a  good  deal  on 
speaking  tours,  Mr.  Montgomery's  two  addresses  are  1060  Fifth  Avenue  from 
Kovemher  1  to  May  1  and  the  Cascades,  tenchester,  Vermont  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year, 

I  will  he  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  again  on  the  occasion  of  our 
next  visit  to  Fort  Wayne, 


Very  truly  yours. 


W.  Mead  Stillman 
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RECALLS  VISIT 
OF  SON  TO  SEE 
LINCOLN  WATCH 

Woman  Saw  Likeness 
to  Famed  Father 

BY  PERCY  WOOD 
An  impressive  meeting  with 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  son  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1924,  two 
years  before  his  death,  was  re- 
called yesterday  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth B.  Douglass,  5902  N.  Mag- 
nolia av. 

She  was  employed  by  the 
Chicago  Historical  society, 
which  then  occupied  a  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Dearborn  '• 
and  Ontario  sts.  It  is  still  stand- 
ing, altho  the  society  has 
moved  to  Clark  st.  and  North 
av. 

"  It  was  a  dreary  afternoon," 
Mrs.  Douglass  remembered. 
"  It  had  rained  off  and  on  all 
day.  The  old,  massive  stone 
building  that  the  society  oc- 
cupied Was  deserted. 

Comes  Up  Steps 
"I  had  just  crossed  the  en- 
trance hall  and  was  returning 
to  my  desk  when  the  noise 
made  by  the  opening  of  the 
outer  doors  made  me  look  up. 
"In  the  dim  light  of  the 
vestibule,  a  man  with  his  hand 
on  the  railing  was  coming  up 
the  steps.  He  was  tall  and  bent 
slightly  forward  as  he  watched 
the  steps  he  was  taking.  He 
wore  a  morning  coat  and 
striped  trousers  and  a  black 
homburg,  higher  than  those 
worn  today. 

"  I  noticed  his  sideburns  and 
sallow-toned  complexion.  His 
face  was  shadowed  in  thoughts 
that  seemed  to  be  far  away. 
He  seemed  weary.  But  no  one 
needed  to  tell  me  who  he  was.  j 

Puts  Out  His  Hand 

"How  often  I  had  leaned 
over  manuscripts  of  his  father 
and  looked  at  that  beloved 
signature,  A.  Lincoln.  And  in 
the  poor  light  of  that  vestibule, 


I  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  coming 
'in  the  door  with  his  son,  Rob- 
ert Todd  Lincoln.  I  walked 
forward  to  welcome  him. 

"  '  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln,' I  said  without  an  in- 
flection in  my  tone. 

"Robert  Todd  Lincoln  put 
out  his  hand  and  nothing  was 
said  for  a  moment  as  he  slowly 
looked  around. 

"  ♦  I  came  to  see  something 
of  father's,'  he  then  told  me. 
Asks  to  See  Watch 
"This  simple   statement  in 
itself  was  breath  taking.  To  be 
in  the  presence   of   one   who 
could  speak  of  Lincoln  with 
such  intimacy  and  so  natural- 
ly was  strange  and  unbeliev- 
able. And  yet  how  wonderful. 
"  '  I  will  be  glad  to  show  it 
to  you  if  you  will  tell  me  what 
it  is,'   was  my   answer   as  I 
,    remember  it. 

"  '  Father's  watch,'  was  all  he 

said. 

"  The  impact  of  those  words, 
•  Father's  watch,'  comes  to  me 


with  the  same  force  as  the 
first  time  they  were  spoken, 
every  time  I  think  of  them. 
Here  was  someone  who  had 
grown  up  under  his  [Lincoln's] 
presence.  His  own  son.  He  bore 
in  his  walk  and  quiet  reflec- 
tion so  much  that  historians 
had  given  me  of  Lincoln's 
mien,  that  I  felt  I  was  seeing 
him  and  was  walking  on  '  hal- 
lowed ground.' 

Filled  With  Wonder 

"  I  showed  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln what  he  wanted  to  see 
and  walked  with  him  during 
his  brief  stay.  His  comments 
were  quiet  references  to  why 
he  came.  I  was  filled  with  won- 
der every  time  he  said,  '  Fath- 
er.' Abraham  Lincoln's  son  had 
just  been  there,  but  Lincoln 
had  just  walked  thru  those 
doors  with  him. 

"  I  had  only  known  the  fa- 
miliar portraits  of  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln  thru  Currier  &  Ives 
lithografs  and  famous  Brady 
photografs  taken  of  him  with 
the  Lincoln  family  groups.  I 
had  been  brought  up  to  believe 
there  was  no  possible  resem- 
blance of  son  to  father,  but  I 
iwas  mistaken  because  there 
was  a  very  great  resemblance, 
I  thought.  Seeing  such  a  re- 
semblance was  a  privileged  ex- 
perience iox  me." 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  - 
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ROBERT  LINCOLN  and  his  father 
were  searched  for  resemblances  in  Ruth 
Painter  Randall's  "Lincoln's  Sons"  (Little, 
Brown).     Robert    was    cross    eyed    as    a 


child,  and  here  his  left  eye  seems  slightly 
turned  inward.  His  father  too  had  a 
divergence  of  the  left  eye— and  that  de- 
fect  also   seems   faintly   suggested    here. 


/qss 


Chicago  History 
Volume  V 
No.  7 
Spring  1959 


May  31.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  attending  ceremonies  at  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue  of  his  father  at  Hodgenville,  Ken- 
tucky, is  overcome  by  heat.  Lincoln  is  unable  to  visit  his 
father's  birthplace,  which  he  has  never  seen.     /  1  ^*  q\ 


FROM   THE  OFFICE  OF 


aul  L.  Kichards 
zAutographs 

.         January  l6th  196^ 

Dear  Dr.  McKurtry: 

Enclosed  you  vjill  please  find  on 
approval  for  your  inspection  a  fine 
letter  of  Robert  T.  Lincoln  pertaining 
to  his  family  genealogy.  It  is  priced 
at  fifty  dollars. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  you 
decided  to  keep  the  large  Lincoln  silk 
which  I  sent  to  you  a  few  weeks  ago. 

With  best  wishes. 


■■^ 


iutmimmmmiamm 


r:'^^ 


PULLMAN    BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 


November  twenty- fiJtth,  1904, 


Dear  Mr.  Curtis: 

Very  many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  November  twelfth,  in 
which  you  give  me  some  interesting  and  unknown  details  of  the  ancestry 
of  my  grandmother. 

The  blueprint  copy  of  the  Lincoln  and  Boone  records  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  very  interesting  to  look  at,  and  quite  amusing  in  the.  close 
details  of  the  births  of  children.    It  begins  with  the  marriage  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  in  1737.   It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  brother  of  my  ancestar  John 
Lincoln,  who  left  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in  Rockingham  County.,  Vir- 
ginia, about  1750.    His  son  Abraham,  went  to  Kentucky  in  1780,  and 
my  father  was  the  grandson  of  the  latter. 

Very  truly  yours, 


P^OTv 


Hm,   £.  Cuz*tis,  Esq., 

Chicago  Record-Herald  Bureau, 
•      Washington,  D,  C. 
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Some  Intimate  Glimpses  Into  The  Private 
Lives  of  the  Members  of  the  Robert  Lincoln  Family 


Editor's  Note:  I  am  indebtled  to  Larry  L.  Bells  of  Iowa  Wesleyan 
College,  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  for  bringing  to  my  attention  the 
book  "Pictures  On  My  Wall"  by  Florence  L.  Snow.  Mr.  Bells  is  in 
charge  of  the  Harlan-Lincoln  House  on  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  College 
campus,  and  also  serves  as  assistant  to  the  president.  The  only  known 
copy  of  this  book,  which  undoubtedly  had  a  limited  distribution,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  P.  E.  O.  Memorial  Library  Building  of  Iowa  Wesleyan 
College. 

For  additional  information  on  this  subject  the  editor  will  be  happy 
to  send  interested  students  free  copies  (while  the  supply  lasts)  of  his 
20  page  pamphlet  "The  Harlan-Lineoln  Tradition  at  Iowa  Wesleyan 
College"    published    in    1959. 

R.   G.  M. 

In  1945  the  University  of  Kansas  published  a  book 
written  by  Florence  L.  Snow  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  en- 
titled "Pictures  On  My  Wall — A  Lifetime  In  Kansas." 
The  author  moved  to  Kansas  vdth  her  family  from  Indi- 
ana, in  the  Spring  of  1862,  at  the  age  of  one  year.  Her 
book  consisting  of  eight  chapters  takes  the  form  of  a 
series   of    letters    addressed    to    "Dear    Brother,"    "Dear 


Lydia  and  Jane,"  "Dear  Dr.  Ebright"  etc.  The  letter  of 
particular  interest  to  Lincoln  students  is  the  one  ad- 
dressed to  "Dear  Rosemary  Ketcham,"  dated  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  in  July,  1939.  Miss  Ketcham  was  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Design  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Florence  Snow,  through  her  relation  with  the  Harlan 
family,  was  a  first  cousin  of  Robert  Lincoln's  wife,  Mary 
Harlan,  and  of  course,  a  second  cousin  of  his  children, 
Mary  (1869),  Abraham  "Jack"  (1873)  and  Jesse  (1875). 
After  her  graduation  from  Baker  University  in  Baldwin, 
Kansas,  Miss  Snow  returned  to  Neosho  Falls  to  reside 
with  her  family.  Shortly  thereafter  (1884)  the  Snow 
family  received  a  letter  from  "Uncle  James  Harlan." 
In  her  book,  the  author  made  the  following  comments 
about  this  favorite  relative:  "This  story-book  brother 
of  Mother's,  and  Father's  heart-friend,  who  had  written 
me  since  I  was  six  or  seven  of  his  rich  life  wrought  out 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Descendents  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
A  photograph  of  an  exhibit  in  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation's  Library-Museum. 
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Senator  James   A.   Harlan 
1820  -   1899 

Harlan  served  intermittently  as  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Iowa  from  1855  to  1873.  On  May  15,  1865  he 
assumed  the  position  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  but 
resigned  that  post  on  July  27,  1866.  For  awhile  he  served 
as  editor  of  the  Washington  Chronicle,  and  upon  his 
return  to  Iowa  took  an  active  interest  in  local  politics. 
Some  years  later  he  received  further  national  recognition 
as  presiding  judge  of  the  Second  Court  of  Commissioners 
of  Alabama  Claims  (1882-1885)  by  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur.  He  served  as  president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan 
College  from  1853  to  1855  and  again  from  1869  to  1870. 


From  the  Collection  oj  Iowa  Wesleyan  College- 

The  Harlan   Home   in   Mount   Pleasant,   Iowa 

This  historic  house  now  known  as  the  Harlan-Lincoln 
Home  is  located  on  the  campus  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College. 
It  has  been  partially  restored  with  certain  modifications, 
such  as  the  removal  of  the  original  porches,  chimneys  etc., 
and  it  houses  collections  of  material  on  the  Harlans  and 
the   Lincolns. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Mary   Eunice   Harlan 
1846  -  1937 

Miss  Harlan,  the  daughter  of  Senator  Harlan,  married 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  on  September  24,  1868  at  her 
father's  home  in  Washington,  D.C.  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln 
described  her  daughter-in-law  as  "A  young  lady,  who  is 
so  charming  and  whom  I  love  so  much."  This  photograph 
was  taken  in  1868,  the  year  she  married  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln. 

of  the  Indiana  pioneer  conditions,  had  been  my  constant 
inspiration.  We  had  not  heard  from  him  since  his  com- 
mencement gift  and  felicitation,  but  we  always  realized 
his  countless  interests.  Consequently,  the  surprising  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  coming  to  make  one  of  his  in- 
frequent visits  was  all  the  more  delightful.  Moreover, 
he  was  bringing  with  him  his  granddaughter,  the  first  of 
the  three  children  of  his  daughter  Mary  and  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  Abraham  Lincoln's  only  surviving  son.  Uncle 
James  had  been  the  close  friend  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (appointed  March  9,  to  assume  office  on  May  15, 
1865)  to  the  Civil  War  president.  This  connecting  link 
had  been  a  source  of  pride  in  our  individual  house  of 
Snow  and  we  continued  to  be  very  proud  and  happy  in 
his  Congressional  record  and  his  present  position  as 
senior  judge  in  the  Court  of  Alabama  Claims.  He  referred 
to  young  Mary  Lincoln  most  attractively  as  'a  good  arm- 
ful of  lively  girlhood'  and  he  'hoped  we  would  like  her.' 
Really  to  know  this  special  Mary,  named  for  her  mother 
and  her  grandmother  Harlan,  was  going  to  be  very  much 
more  than  just  'liking  her.' 

"We  were  so  glad  of  the  short  notice,  because  we 
should  have  less  time  to  wait.  There  was  plenty  of  time 
for  our  method  of  preparing  for  guests,  and  should  we 
not  become  a  part  of  their  lives  as  they  entered  into  ours  ? 

"James  Harlan,  of  Iowa  and  Washington,  could  never 
fail  to  be  as  genial  as  he  was  deep  and  calm  and  stead- 
fast. Considerably  older-looking  than  when  we  saw  him 
last,  the  sturdy  well-nourished  frame  was  still  the  picture 
of  competence  and  integrity.  Not  as  handsome  as  Father, 
who  was  half  a  head  taller  and  just  as  notable-appearing 
in  his  own  way,  Uncle  Harlan  in  his  dress  and  manner, 
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Original  Photograph  jrom  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Mary  Lincoln 
1869  -   1938 

This  photograph  of  Robert  Lincoln's  elder  daughter  was 
made  by  H.  Rocher,  photographer,  724  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  in  1878.  Mary  at  this  time  was  9  years  old. 

his  more  musical  voice  and  distinctive  English,  -was  the 
type  of  leader  that  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Americans 
love  to  elevate  and  honor.  The  two  of  them  were  very 
dear  together,  with  Mother  so  well-beloved  of  them 
both.  I  wanted  to  do  nothing  but  think  about  it,  hoping 
that  in  some  far-off  day  I  might  be  able  to  write  about  it. 

"Mary  was  a  good  deal  like  him.  Mother  thought, 
doubtless  a  bit  jealous  for  the  Harlan  strain.  She  was 
one  of  the  people  who  never  waste  time  in  getting 
acquainted,  having  intuition  as  well  as  breeding.  She 
was  a  well-grown,  substantial  girl  of  fifteen,  medium 
brunette  in  complexion,  with  abundant  hair  in  two  braids 
wound  about  her  shapely  head.  Her  eyes  were  either 
brown  or  violet  according  to  the  light.  She  had  a  gen- 
erous mouth,  a  lovely  chin  and  throat,  and  a  sensitive 
nose.  Her  hands  apparently  were  ready  for  whatever 
might  come,  and  withal  she  possessed  the  appeal  of  a 
simply  nurtured  fortunate  child  on  the  brink  of  a  woman- 
hood already  surprisingly  expressive. 

"Speaking  of  Abraham  Lincoln  one  day  and  what  it 
meant  to  be  the  progeny  of  such  unique  lineage,  she  said, 
'Yes,  but  it  means  so  much  to  live  with  Grandfather 
Harlan.'  And  once  she  told  her  Great-aunt  Lydia  how 
glad  she  would  always  be  to  think  of  her  along  with 
her  mother's  mother  whom  she  had  known  as  Aunt  Eliza 
Harlan,  very  much  Mother's  type,  as  shown  by  her 
pictures.  She  did  not  speak  of  her  Grandmother  Lincoln, 
and  I  wonder  now  what  the  child's  idea  was  of  that 
inexplicable  Mary  Todd  whom  so  many  writers  of  the 
advancing  years  have  sought  to  reconstruct  and  explain 
as  the  wife  and  widow  of  the  Great  Emancipator." 

One  evening,  midway  in  the  visit.  Miss  Snow's  father 
and  uncle  announced  that  it  had  been  decided  that 
Florence  should  return  with  the  Senator  and  Mary  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  for  a  visit  to  last  until  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Year,  if,  of  course,  she  cared  to. 


While  the  announcement  came  as  a  great  surprise,  the 
invitation  was  immediately  accepted.  Their  itinerary  in- 
cluded a  stop  for  one  week  in  Mount  Pleasant;  and  then, 
to  use  the  Senator's  phrase,  "slipping  over  to  Chicago 
for  a  bit  of  his  Court  concerns  and  to  show  Mary  the 
city  in  my  companionship." 

Miss  Snow  found  the  Harlan  home  (now  a  historic 
shrine  on  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  campus)  quite 
pleasant.  She  described  it  as  follows:  "The  Harlan  home 
had  a  distinctive  place  on  the  broad  streets  with  their 
splendid  arching  trees.  It  was  considerably  larger  than 
I  had  thought,  with  wide  porches  on  the  three  sides  of 
its  ell-front.  There  were  two  parlors,  front  and  back,  a 
wide  hall  and  a  big,  alluring  library.  A  generous  dining 
room,  with  a  butler's  pantry,  breakfast  room  and  kitchen, 
finished  the  first  floor,  except  for  my  uncle's  bedroom 
adjoining  the  library.  The  upper  storey  I  thought  es- 
pecially charming  with  its  roomy  chambers  and  many 
windows  for  gazing  far  away.  Mrs.  Robert  Lincoln  loved 
to  spend  the  summer  here.  'So  very  restful,'  she  said, 
'and    so    good   for   the   children    growing   up.'    " 

The  trip  to  Chicago  was  likewise  enjoyable  when  the 
Senator  showed  Mary  the  city  in  company  with  Florence 
Snow:  "Her  father  was  attorney  for  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany, and  her  home  was  in  the  suburbs,  but  this  would 
be  'something  special  for  her  as  well  as  for  me.'  How 
we  did  respond  to  his  understanding!  What  magic  there 
was  in  the  enormous  buildings  and  the  limitless  life  and 
color  of  the  crowded  streets.  How  beautiful  the  Lake 
with  its  many  kinds  of  shipping,  only  a  little  less  wonder- 
ful than  the  ocean  must  be.  'There  were  the  enchanting 
parks,  miles  of  residence  streets,  and  best  of  all,  the 
Art  Institute  bringing  the  wealth  of  nature  and  its 
human  nature  into  the  spacious  rooms.  There  was  one 
surpassing  Shakespearean  play  in  a  tremendous  theatre, 
then,  at  the  last,  the  cyclorama  of  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg in  its  triumph  of  realism.  One  gained  an  impression 
in  walking  around  the  reproduction,  as  he  would  have 
done  in  the  actual  locality,  that  no  cinema  ever  gives 
one." 

Returning  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Miss  Snow  described 
her  visit  with  her  relatives:  "The  accustomed  life  went 
on  in  the  old  Harlan  home  as  any  good  home  proceeds 
through  such  hopes  and  fears.  Uncle  Harlan  was  closely 
occupied  with  a  case  that  would  come  before  him  soon 
after  his  return  to  Washington,  though  there  were 
splendid  moments  for  me  and  the  'other  children.'  One 
day  he  took  plenty  of  time  to  show  me  over  the  Wesleyan 
College  that  was  so  much  a  part  of  him,  and  to  listen 
to  all  my  comparisons  with  Baker.  The  two  girls  did 
all  sorts  of  nice  things  for  me  and  made  me  lonesome 
for  the  younger  sisters  that  I  might  have  had.  There 
was  always  the  great  library.  Books  and  books,  and 
still  more  books,  ready  to  satisfy  one's  hunger  through 
the  longest  life,  with  the  many  symbolic  'baskets  left 
over.'  The  special  tiers  of  mighty  law  books  on  one  side 


From  the  Collection  of  Iowa  Wesleijan  College 

A   veil  found  in  one  of   Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln's  trunks 
which  was  given  to  the  housekeeper  by  Mrs.  Robert  Lincoln. 
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From  the  Collection  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

A  silver  teaspoon  that  was  found  in  one  of  the  sixty-odd 
trunks    belonging    to    Mrs.    Abraham    Lincoln. 

had  been  the  collection  of  Uncle's  only  son,  who  had  not 
lived  (William  Aaron  Harlan  died  in  1876  at  the  age 
of  24)  really  to  enter  upon  his  profession.  It  was  in 
this  place  one  day  that  I  discovered  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
searching  for  one  of  those  same  law  volumes.  I  knew 
him  at  once,  for  we  had  all  looked  forward  to  his 
coming  over  the  weekend;  and  I  liked  him  immediately. 
It  meant  much  to  me  that  he  said,  'And  this  is  our 
little  Kansas  cousin,'  with  an  extra  smile  as  I  made 
myself  still  taller  than  I  was.  In  our  slight  opportunity 
for  acquaintance  during  his  short  stay,  his  appearance 
and  manner  and  evident  character  impressed  me  more 
and  more,  measured  with  my  notion  of  what  such  a  man 
should  be.  One  could  well  believe  that  he  had  wrought 
out  his  gift  of  individual  life  with  no  undue  regard  to 
parental   attainment,   and   was   happy    in   his   success. 

"Cousin  Mary  had  spoken  of  her  special  need  of  him 
in  voicing  her  regret  when  I  first  came  that  she  should 
be  so  unusually  busy  that  she  could  do  so  little  to 
entertain  me.  Entertain!  When  there  was  such  a  world 
of  vital  thought  in  everything  about,  and  I  had  my  eyes 
to  see.  Just  to  look  at  her  was  perhaps  the  best  delight 
of  all.  Her  father's  own  child,  she  had  a  certain  gift 
of  Southern  grace  which  I  knew  so  well  in  so  many 
novels,  and  which  those  same  masterpieces  would  have 
credited  to  her  Kentucky  mother,  the  Eliza  Peck  (Died 
1884)  who,  like  my  own  mother,  had  attended  the  Green- 
castle,  Indiana,  Ladies'  Seminary  when  our  James  Harlan 
was  a  student  in  the  celebrated  College  (later  DePauw). 
She  wore  very  well  the  French  princess  house-dresses 
in  which  I  usually  saw  her.  It  was  evident  that  she  was 
heavily  burdened  in  the  immense  work  of  going  through 
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From  the  Collection  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

A  handbag  made  from  one  of  the  gowns  of  Mrs.  Abraham 
Lincoln  by  Jessie  Lincoln.  The  colors  are  lavender  and 
oyster  white.  A  number  of  these  purses  were  made  from 
the   dress  and   distributed   as   souvenirs. 


the  sixty-odd  trunks  that  her  mother-in-law,  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln,  had  left  when  she  passed  on.  When  I  ventured 
a  bit  of  my  admiration,  she  said  very  simply  that  this 
was  her  task.  She  would  accomplish  it  like  the  Harlan 
she  was  and  the  Lincoln  she  had  become. 

"Another  time  when  a  quick  spark  flashed  between 
us,  she  took  me  into  the  big  room  upstairs  that  had  been 
dismantled  to  accomodate  these  multiple  possessions  that 
this  conscientious  daughter-in-law  said  'only  indicated 
a  kind  of  collector's  mania  that  might  have  been  im- 
mensely more  attractive.'  This  Grandmother  Lincoln  had 
bought  lot  after  lot  of  children's  clothing,  dresses  and 
coats,  hats  and  shoes,  and  all  sorts  of  trinkets  that 
might  be  nice  for  Mary  or  Jessie  or  Jack,  or  maybe 
for  the  children  of  friends  or  servants.  Then  they  were 
packed  away  to  be  ready  when  the  time  came  and  were 
forgotten.  'And  here  am  I,'  said  my  Cousin  Mary, 
'deciding  what  to  do  with  this  unconscionable  accumu- 
lation.' Many  of  the  woolen  things  were  sprinkled  with 
red  pepper  to  keep  the  moths  out.  'It's  mighty  lucky  I 
could  have  this  room  with  so  many  windows.'  I  felt 
mighty  lucky  that  I  knew  enough  to  appreciate  the 
splendid  way  she  carried  on,  and  said  so,  and  it  seemed 
to  relieve   the   tension   a   little   bit. 

"There  were  long  trestle  tables  filling  all  the  space 
left  by  a  number  of  trunks  still  against  the  walls,  and 
the  worst  of  the  work  was  apparently  over.  Piles  of 
the  various  articles  were  checked  with  cards  indicating 
families  in  different  places  and  institutions  in  the  tov^m 
and  state  that  would  receive  them,  for  this  present 
Mrs.  Lincoln  would  not  have  them  wasted.  What  a 
strong  generous  lady  she  has  always  been  in  my  memory 
of  her,  a  modern  Saint  Elizabeth  'loaf-giver'  spelled  in 
terms  of  clothing.  At  another  propitious  moment  she 
showed  me  in  her  own  room  some  of  the  lovely  gowns 
worn  upon  state  occasions  by  the  Civil  War  'First  Lady,' 
speaking  of  this  or  that  which  Mary  and  Jessie  would 
treasure.  What  would  I  not  give  now  in  these  Lawrence 
years  if  I  might  have  just  one  of  them  to  put  in  our 
Spooner-Thayer  Art  Museum  beside  the  white  lace  shawl 
worn  by  one  of  our  Lawrence  ladies  at  the  second  Lin- 
coln   inauguration    ball!" 

In  her  letter  to  Rosemary  Ketcham,  the  author  con- 
cluded her  account  of  her  visit  with  her  uncle  and  the 
Robert  Lincoln  family  by  stating  that  "Knowing  the 
Robert  Lincolns,  even  in  so  slight  a  way,  has  etched 
its  own  lines  upon  my  life  and  thought.  On  leaving  Mount 
Pleasant,  I  could  feel  a  certain  reality  in  the  great 
beckoning   before   me   that   was    impossible   before." 
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The  Other  Tragic  Lincoln:  Robert  Todd 

By  S.  L.  Carson 


"It's  my  father!  My  father!  I'm  Robert  Lincoln!"  Racing  from 
the  White  House  that  dark,  damp,  chill  April  night  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  his  father,  Abraham  Lincoln's,  assassination.  Robert 
Lincoln  shouted  his  father's  name  to  push  through  the  crowds 
that  had  suddenly  blocked  his  carriage. 

Two  blocks  from  Ford's  Theater  weeping,  screaming  citizens 
fleeing  the  scene  met  the  angry,  stunned  looks  of  soldiers  and 
civilians  rushing  to  it.  Horsemen  galloped  by  sweating  and  curs- 
ing to  get  through,  some  of  their  horses  rearing  up  in  flying 
hooves  and  smoky  breaths  as  racing  horses  will  do  on  misty 
nights  when  suddenly  stopped.  StiU  others  yelled  to  bum  the 
theater,  their  faces  caricatured  in  the  fhckering  hght  of  gas 
lamps  casting  eerie  shadows  onto  the  muddy  Washington 
streets,  as  news  came  of  the  savage  stabbing  of  Secretary  of 
State  William  H.  Seward. 

For  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  it  was  neither  the  beginning  nor 
the  end  of  tragedy  on  a  national  stage — a  stage  from  which 
he  fled  almost  morbidly  only  to  be  found  again  and  again  at 
the  moment  of  disaster.  Whether  through  the  quirks  of  19th 
century  law  or  positions  he  held,  it  was  his  sad  fate  to  be  forced 
to  share  an  unusual  series  of  tragedies  with  the  pubUc,  if  not 
to  be  actually  on  the  public  scene  itself  when  they  occurred. 
Often  tragedies  happened  while  he  was  in  a  public  position  he 
had  never  sought.  And  for  historians,  manuscript  curators,  li- 
brarians, and  indeed,  all  Americans,  this  is  of  more  than  casual 
interest,  for  these  tragedies  darkened  an  already  shy  and 
wounded  personality  and  led  directly  not  only  to  his  own  nerv- 
ous coUapse  near  the  end  of  his  life,  but  to  his  closing  Abraham 
Lincoln's  papers  to  the  people  for  almost  one  hundred  years. 
In  his  long  life,  he  allowed  only  two  friends  to  use  the  papers. 
For  decades  after  his  death,  Robert's  deed  of  gift  stipulated 
that  no  one  was  to  see  them.  Why?  Then  as  now  his  handling 
of  these  papers  has  led  to  incredible  implications  regarding  the 
assassination  that  continue  to  capture  headlines  and  be  the 
subject  of  books,  motion  pictures,  and  television  shows.  Only 

S.  L.  Carson  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.  is  a  vice  president  of  the  Society. 
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Currier  &  Ives  print  from   the  collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

a  few  months  ago,  I  made  my  own  discovery  further  putting  a 
conspiracy  theory  to  rest. 

To  Carl  Sandburg  the  President's  son  was  "a  distinguished, 
troubled,  peculiar,  and  sometimes  smug  individual."  Robert  was 
"America's  greatest  literary  assassin"  writer  Otto  Eisenschiml 
once  sputtered  to  me,  while  to  Ruth  Painter  Randall,  Robert 
Lincoln's  biographer,  he  was  misunderstood,  certainly  troubled 
and  tragic,  and  smug  only  as  a  man  can  appear  to  be  when  he 
is  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  decisions.  To  Ida  M. 
Tarbell,  who  interviewed  him  but  whom  he  refused  access  to 
his  father's  papers,  he  nevertheless  possessed  "the  admirable 
social  poise  of  the  man  who  has  seen  the  world's  greatest  and 
has  come  to  be  sure  of  himself;  and  this  in  spite  of  such  buffet- 
ing as  few  men  have  had."  ^  A  letter  in  my  collection  attests 
to  one  such  "buffeting." 

Back  to  that  April  night  in  Washington,  however:  as  soldiers 
forced  a  path  for  him  to  his  father,  Robert  may  weU  have 
thought  of  his  own  narrow  escape  from  death.  Sometime  before, 
when  he  had  fallen  between  a  platform  and  the  wheels  of  a 

1  Jim  Bishop,  The  Day  Lincoln  Was  Shot.  New  Yorlc:  1955,  p.  225;  David  C.  Meams, 
The  Lincoln  Papers.  New  York:  1948,  I,  p.  xvi;  Ruth  Painter  Randall,  Lincoln's  Sons. 
Boston:    1955,  p.  314. 
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In  this  familiar  view  of  Lincoln's  death,  reproduced  from  a  print  in  the 
Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Rob- 
ert Todd  Lincoln  bends  over  the  headboard  to  gaze  down  on  his  father. 

train,  a  bystander  had  rushed  over  and  pulled  him  up.  Robert 
had  recognized  him  instantly:  "That  was  a  narrow  escape,  Mr. 
Booth,"  he  panted.  It  was  Edwin  Booth,  the  great  Shakes- 
pearean actor — and  now,  suddenly,  something  else.  ^ 

At  his  father's  side,  Robert  burst  into  tears  when  told  there 
was  no  hope,  then,  composing  himself,  spent  the  rest  of  the 
vigil  silently  bending  over  the  President  while  his  mother 
moaned,  fainted,  called  repeatedly  for  younger  son  Tad  as  his 
father  "loves  him  so"  and  finally,  shrieking  "Shoot  me,  too!" 
lapsed  deeper  into  shock.  But  Robert  had  often  seen  her  carry 
on  so.  ^  And  there  was  the  personal  agony  he  would  bear  for 
the  rest  of  his  life:  if  only  he  had  accepted  the  invitation  to 
the  theater,  he  might  have  been  able  to  do  something.  But  he 
had  been  too  tired  from  witnessing  Lee's  surrender,  he  had 
told  them. 

The  President  was  dead,  the  Civil  War  over.  In  his  twenty- 
one  years  Robert  had  buried  two  brothers,  and  in  a  few  years 
Tad  would  be  gone  too,  none  having  reached  manhood.  Friends 

2  Eleanor  Ruggles,   Prince  of  Players:   Edwin  Booth.    New   York:    1953,    p.    171.   Edwin 
was  the  older  brother  of  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

3  Randall,  Lincoln's  Sons,  pp.  212-213;  Dorothy  Meserve  Kunhardt  and  Philip  B.  Kun- 
hardt  Jr.,  Twenty  Days.  New  York:    1965,  p.  83. 
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of  his  had  been  killed  for  the  Union.  Some  of  his  maternal 
micles  had  died  fighting  for  the  Confederacy,  and  their  relation- 
ship as  Mrs.  Lincoln's  relatives  laid  her  open  to  the  charge  that 
she  was  a  spy,  an  accusation  she  couldn't  handle. 

In  fact,  there  was  httle  that  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  could  handle 
after  that  night.  Unstable,  friendless  because  she  had  fought 
with  everyone,  unable  to  cope  with  death  in  this  bloodiest  of 
wars,  or  with  money,  or  to  develop  a  perspective  about  per- 
sonal and  political  attacks,  she  often  raged  in  frustration  and 
was  misunderstood.  Once,  her  husband  had  had  to  show  her 
the  local  asylum  and  warn  her  she  would  have  to  go  there  if 
she  couldn't  control  herself.  He  alone  could  reach  her.  Now  he 
was  gone,  and  ten  years  later  it  would  fall  to  Robert  to  carry 
out  the  prophecy  in  his  father's  warning.  After  the  assassina- 
tion she  lay  prostrate  in  the  darkened  White  House  for  almost 
six  weeks,  unable  to  attend  the  funeral,  bordering  on  convul- 
sions while  Robert  held  and  stroked  her  and  little  Tad  talked 
soothingly.  Her  sobbing  and  shrieking  pierced  the  halls,  while 
her  migraines  grew  worse  from  the  booming  cannon,  tolling 
bells,  beating  drums,  and  from  the  voices  of  thousands  below 
at  the  bier.  Her  dechne  from  so  weak  a  beginning  is  one  of  the 
bleaker  tragedies  in  White  House  annals.  But  this  and  assas- 
sination were  only  the  beginning  of  the  public  as  well  as  private 
burdens  and  woes  of  the  new  head  of  the  family,  and  Robert 
Lincoln  was  as  shy  a  son  as  ever  a  President  had. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Robert  married  happily  and  proved 
himself  an  excellent  businessman  and  lawyer.  His  father's  estate 
was  $110,000,  a  goodly  sum  in  those  days.  But  his  mother  re- 
fused to  beUeve  it,  and,  without  the  presidential  widow's  pension 
which  was  not  yet  customary,  she  agonized  over  bills  that  stag- 
gered Robert  when  he  finally  discovered  them. 

As  First  Lady  she  had  purchased  hundreds  of  articles  of 
clothing,  clothes  by  the  ton,  it  seemed.  Now,  moving  into  cheap 
rooms,  often  lit  by  a  single  candle  and  always  dressed  in  black, 
she  would  again  start  to  make  reckless  purchases  even  while 
worrying  about  money,  carrying  thousands  of  dollars  in  cash 
and  securities  on  her  person,  apparently  winding  up  in  strange 
cities  wondering  how  she  got  there  while  Robert  frantically  tried 
to  find  her  before  the  press  could.  She  feared  wild  Indians 
followed  her  and  that  she  was  being  poisoned;  she  wired  the 
family  doctor  Robert  was  dying,  paid  photographers  who  photo- 
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graphed  her  showing  the  President's  ghost  beside  her,  and  sold 
her  old  clothes,  causing  a  scandal  and  driving  Robert  to 
despair.  Finally,  a  mortified  son  and  a  hotel  aide  had  to  sub- 
due her,  half  nude,  in  a  hotel  corridor  as  she  shrieked  that 
Robert  was  trying  to  assassinate  her. 

Of  all  people  Robert  was  the  least  equipped  to  understand 
her,  the  least  able  to  cope.  Why  couldn't  she  just  "buck  up"? 
he  wondered.  She  was  just  doing  these  things  to  get  attention; 
she  was  spoUed.  A  thorough-going  Victorian  obsessed  with  doing 
what  was  "proper,"  wealthy  and  with  a  narrow  vision  of  the 
world  around  him,  intensely  private,  Robert  clearly  took  after 
his  mother's  side  of  the  family,  though  he  was,  mercifully,  spared 
her  temperament. 

Eventually  something  had  to  be  done,  even  though  the  law, 
to  Robert's  dismay,  provided  that  a  sanity  hearing  had  to  be 
pubhc.  The  stares  and  gossip  of  strangers,  Robert  felt,  had 
brought  his  mother  to  her  present  situation,  and  she  would 
have  to  be  put  away.  But  it  was  only  on  the  advice  of  six  doc- 
tors and  seventeen  witnesses  that  he  acted.  Earlier  diaries  and 
letters  of  one  of  her  sisters  and  associates,  unknown  in  1875, 
would  have  offered  massive  corroboration  of  her  state.  As  early 
as  1867  the  press  had  implied  that  she  was  insane.  Tears  came 
to  Robert's  eyes  as  he  related  her  story  to  the  court.  The  night 
the  court  entered  the  name  Mary  Lincoln  in  the  "Lunatic 
Record,"  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  slipped  past  her  attendants 
and  tried  to  commit  suicide.  The  press  pilloried  Robert  without 
knowing  all  the  facts,  and  his  answer  was  typical  for  him:  a 
wall  of  silence.  * 

Here,  with  regard  to  his  family's  letters,  Robert  made  one 
of  many  major  errors  affecting  the  one  thing  he  treasured  most: 
his  reputation  and  that  of  his  family.  We  can  only  guess  at  his 
torment.  Did  he  have  any  doubts  or  recriminations?  Where  is 
his  human  side?  We  do  not  know,  for  there  is  evidence  that  he 
later  burned  most  of  his  correspondence  and  those  of  his  mother 
and  her  defenders,  so  painful  were  they  to  him.  Only  in  the 
collections  of  others  do  we  have  at  least  one  letter  showing  that 

4  Justin  G.  Turner  and  Linda  Levitt  Turner,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln:  Her  Life  and  Letters. 
New  York:  1972,  pp.  608-614.  Here  not  only  is  there  an  objective  definitive  narrative, 
but  virtually  all  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  letters  known  to  exist  in  this  excellent  work  by  our 
own  late  Society  President.  There  would  have  been  more  letters  but  for  Robert  Lin- 
coln. John  S.  Goff,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln:  A  Man  in  His  Own  Right.  Norman,  Okla.: 
1969,  pp.  99-105. 
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he  anticipated  the  storm  that  broke  about  his  head.  His  reserve 
was  as  deep  and  as  vast  as  his  slowly  spreading  girth.  His 
enormous  Victorian  sense  of  privacy  and  propriety,  excessive 
even  for  that  era,  would  leave  bloodless  individuals  on  the  stage 
of  history,  bereft  of  anything  except  what  others,  often  hostile 
critics,  might  say.  One  result  is  the  permanent  harsh  picture 
of  both  mother  and  son  that  is  unjustified.  The  very  few  in- 
dividuals Robert  allowed  into  his  inner  circle^  have  left  a  far 
warmer  picture  of  a  sincere,  caring  and  well-meaning  though 
sometimes  confused  human  being. 

For  his  mother  Robert  hoped  for  and  meant  the  best,  but  as 
usual  he  misread  the  turmoil  in  her  mind.  Mad  in  some  respects, 
she  was  by  no  means  mad  in  all,  but  psychiatry,  in  its  primitive 
state,  made  few  distinctions.  Within  a  year  she  was  declared 
"restored  to  reason"  through  the  efforts  of  friends  and  relatives, 
and  she  emerged  rested  and  somewhat  healthier  but  seething 
with  bitterness  toward  Robert,  who  she  believed  had  schemed 
to  get  her  money.  One  physician,  however,  correctly  saw  she 
was  almost  as  irrational  as  before. 

Moving  to  a  sister's  home  in  Springfield,  she  sent  a  letter 
that  must  have  seared  Robert's  soul.  The  salutation  read  simply 
"Robert  T.  Lincoln"  and  the  signature  "Mrs.  A.  Lincoln;" 
between  was  a  withering  blast  of  contempt  and  righteous  in- 
dignation, as  the  Turners  put  it,  in  which  she  demanded  in 
excruciating  detail — and  all  in  one  paragraph — the  return  of 
all  her  gifts  over  the  years,  which  had  now  become  "appro- 
priated" possessions.  "...  Send  me  my  laces,  my  diamonds, 
my  jewelry — My  vmmade  silks,  white  lace  dress — double  lace 
shawl  and  flounce  .  .  .  white  lace  sets  ^  yd.  in  width  and 
eleven  yds.  in  length  .  .  .  friends  denounce  you  in  the  bitterest 
terms  .  .  .  respectable,  Chicago  people  such  as  you  do  not 
associate  with  ...  As  to  Mr.  Harlan — you  are  not  worthy  to 
wipe  the  dust  from  his  feet.  Two  prominent  clergymen  .  .  . 
think  it  advisable  to  offer  up  prayers  for  you  in  Church,  on 
account  of  your  wickedness  against  me  and  High  Heaven  .  .  . 
you  have  the  enemies  .  .  .  You  have  tried  your  game  of  robbery 
long  enough  .  .  .  you  have  injured  yourself  ...  by  your  wicked 

5  These  include  such  men  as  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University, 
U.  S.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Joe  Cannon,  and  long-time  friend  John 
Hay,  who  shared  Robert's  ride  to  Ford's  Theater  that  fateful  night,  and  later  became 
Secretary  of  State  to  Presidents  McKinley  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Goff,  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  pp.  101-103. 
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conduct  .  .  .  My  engravings  too  send  me  ..."  She  was  later 
to  call  Robert  "that  wretched  young  man,  but  old  in  sin"  whom 
God  would  punish.  If  he  could  help  it,  Robert  never  spoke  of 
his  mother  again.  ^ 

In  one  respect,  this  estrangement  was  good  for  both  and  came 
just  at  the  right  time.  With  Mary  Lincoln  soon  traveling  in 
Europe,  she  apparently  did  not  hear  of  a  crime  that  would 
surely  have  pushed  her  finally  into  the  abyss,  and  would  have 
made  Robert's  burden  unendurable.  One  month  after  she  sailed 
for  Europe  in  1876,  ghouls  broke  into  Lincoln's  tomb  in  Spring- 
field, smashed  the  sarcophagus,  and  were  removing  the  casket 
when,  thanks  to  an  informant,  they  were  caught,  though  not 
before  gunshots  splattered  off  the  marble  walls.  Counterfeiters, 
seeking  to  free  a  gang  member  from  prison,  had  hit  upon  the 
fantastic  scheme  of  body-snatching  Abraham  Lincoln  and  ran- 
soming the  late  President  for  their  friend. 

Robert  was  outraged,  not  only  by  the  act,  but  by  the  charge 
that  it  had  all  been  a  hoax  staged  to  help  the  pohtical  career 
of  a  local  police  chief.  Once  again  politics  seemed  to  injure  the 
President's  family,  Robert  felt,  and  he  could  not  flee  the  public 
eye  fast  enough  or  far  enough.  Trial  continuances  and  changes 
of  venue  dragged  the  case  on  for  almost  a  year.  And  the  only 
legal  ground  for  prosecuting  the  culprits  was  their  attempt  to 
steal  the  property  of  the  Lincoln  National  Monument  Associa- 
tion— namely,  the  casket!  Sentence  was  one  year.  '^ 

It  didn't  end  here.  Robert  was  in  horror  of  the  deed  being 
repeated,  perhaps  by  rabid  ex- Confederates.  Before  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  truly  laid  to  rest  his  body  was  to  be  moved  seven- 
teen times  in  the  next  twenty-five  years,  mostly  in  secret. 
Meanwhile  the  discovery  that  the  tomb  was  crumbling  and  the 
need  to  add  long  planned  embellishments  further  hampered 
burial  efforts.  At  one  time  the  President  lay  under  a  pile  of 
lumber  while  unknowing  dignitaries  ceremoniously  laid  wreaths 
at  the  empty  sarcophagus.  And  despite  Robert's  strict  instruc- 
tions, workmen  couldn't  resist  periodically  ripping  open  the 
casket  "to  make  sure  Lincoln's  there." 

By  July,  1882,  long-sought  death  finally  came  to  tragic  Mary 

6  Turner,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  pp.  613,  615-616,  633-634;  Goff,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln. 
p.  103.  See  also  Mary  Lincoln  by  Ruth  Painter  Randall.  With  the  aid  of  some  rela- 
tives, reconciliation  of  a  sort  would  come,  but  not  till  six  years  later  when  she  was 
nearing  death.   Randall,   Lincoln's  Sons.  p.   298. 

7  Lloyd  Lewis,   Myths  After  Lincoln.   New  York:    1929,   pp.   260-281. 
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Lincoln.  But  after  the  elaborate  obsequies,  at  10  p.m.,  on  Ro- 
bert's orders,  her  coffin  too  was  secretly  taken  from  the  crypt 
where  it  had  been  so  ceremoniously  placed  hours  before.  Stag- 
gering under  its  double-leaded  weight,  guards  bore  her  slowly 
around  to  the  back,  to  He  beside  her  husband.  It  was  2  a.m. 
when  the  exhausted  members  of  the  reburial  party  stumbled 
from  the  tomb.  ^ 

By  now,  Robert  Lincoln  was  well  versed  in  the  ways  of 
secrecy  and  silence  that  would,  in  the  end,  perpetuate  the  very 
legends  he  most  wanted  to  dispel.  Life,  though,  was  not  other- 
wise very  bad  for  him  at  this  stage.  A  charter  member  of  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association  and  a  trustee  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  he  was  considered  one  of  the  state's  ablest  lawyers. 
Business  was  to  woo  him  away,  however,  and  newspapers  would 
eventually  label  him  a  "tycoon."  He  was  not  yet  forty  and,  in 
addition  to  a  loving  wife,  he  had  three  children,  including  a 
young  son,  Abraham  Lincoln  II,  called  Jack.  And  he  was,  in- 
congruously. Secretary  of  War. 

Perhaps  to  prove  that  he  was  his  own  man,  perhaps  because 
he  had  been  recommended  for  the  post  by  a  man  he  viewed  as 
his  second  father.  Judge  David  Davis,  perhaps  again  out  of  his 
sense  of  duty  and  ardent  Republicanism,  or  perhaps,  finally, 
for  all  these  reasons,  Robert  put  aside  his  reserve  and  accepted 
President-Elect  Garfield's  offer.  It  would  be  foolish  to  deny 
that  the  choice  had  something  to  do  with  his  name,  as  some 
newspapers  suggested  and  as  he  himself  fretted  aloud  (in  rare 
agreement  with  the  press).  But  while  a  famous  name  can  open 
doors  it  cannot  guarantee  success.  Robert  Lincoln  remains  one 
of  the  very  few  children  of  famous  people  still  cited  in  reference 
works  today  for  his  own  achievements. 

In  any  case,  his  negative  personality  comes  through  when,  in 
summing  up  his  four  years  in  the  War  Department,  he  said 
there  was  nothing  "worth  recording"  and  he  was  "satisfied  to 
have  got  out  of  it  without  more  grief."  That  is  vintage  Robert 
Lincoln,  not  exactly  the  man  to  relax  with  on  a  cold  winter's 
night.  A  more  accurate  picture  of  his  War  Department  service, 
however,  comes  through  our  own  Society  ex-President  David 
C.  Meams,  former  chief  of  manuscripts  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  Lincoln  papers  expert,  who  writes  that  "Although  he 
made  an  excellent  civil  servant,  he  was  not  distinguished  for 

8    Ibid.,  pp.  281-285. 
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fostering  public  relations."  ^  Could  a  man  like  Robert  Lincoln, 
with  such  a  negative  view  of  life,  have  been  a  happy  man?  He 
expected  grief  and  got  it,  and  was  to  get  more.  He  was  a  man 
almost  afraid  to  be  happy,  as  if  his  self-worth  were  near  level 
zero.  Childhood  taunts  from  an  eye  affliction  and  his  father's 
long  absences  on  the  law  circuit  or  campaigning  during  Robert's 
formative  years  cannot  have  helped  the  development  of  his 
personality.  A  caring  and  warm  person  within  a  very  small  circle 
of  friends,  even  something  of  a  raconteur,  he  built  waUs  of 
aloofness  against  the  world  and  spent  his  whole  life  trying  to 
avoid  getting  hurt.  He  got  hurt  more  than  most. 

A  few  months  after  assuming  his  War  Department  duties, 
Robert  was  to  join  the  President  on  a  trip.  Arriving  at  the 
Washington  railroad  station,  he  entered  just  in  time  to  hear 
a  shot.  President  Garfield,  arms  fljdng,  hurtled  to  the  floor. 
Robert  was  ill-equipped  for  this  shock.  In  the  reams  of  news- 
print on  this  assassination,  reporters  noted  how  particularly  af- 
fected the  Secretary  of  War  seemed  to  be  as  memories  over- 
whelmed him.  Yet  "in  seconds"  he  was  at  Garfield's  side,  hold- 
ing him  with  Secretary  of  State  James  G.  Blaine. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1901,  he  was  among  the  invited  guests 
at  the  Buffalo  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  as  he  entered 
the  hall.  President  McKinley  was  slowly  sinking  to  the  floor 
from  two  shots.  After  this  he  would  sadly  remark  that  not  many 
men  had  been  near  at  hand  for  the  murder  of  three  American 
Presidents.  In  fact,  he  was  probably  the  only  one  in  our  history. 
His  reclusiveness  deepened.  Later,  when  asked  if  he  would 
attend  a  presidential  ftmction,  he  said  "No,  I'm  not  going  and 
they'd  better  not  invite  me,  because  there  is  a  certain  fatality 
about  presidential  functions  when  I  am  present."  ^^ 

In  that  same  year  of  McKinley's  death  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  reburied  for  the  last  time.  The  tomb  had  finally  been  re- 
stored and  strengthened,  and  Robert,  determined  that  his  father 
would  never  again  be  disturbed,  arranged  for  a  unique  burial,  in 
many  ways  reflecting  his  own  personality.  Crated,  the  casket 
was  placed  in  a  cage  of  steel  bars  which  was  then  filled  with 

9  Randall,  Lincoln's  Sons,  p.  303;  Meams,  The  Lincoln  Papers,  I,  p.  74.  A  full  account 
of  his  War  Department  tenure  is  in  Goff,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  pp.  125-141. 
10  Randall,  Lincoln's  Sons,  p.  300;  RTL  to  Norman  Williams,  July  28,  1881,  RTL 
Papers,  Library  of  Congress;  Goff,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  pp.  119-122.  One  version 
has  Robert  and  his  family  hearing  of  the  McKinley  shooting  as  they  were  about  to 
step  off  the  Buffalo  treiin. 
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In  "The  Tragedy  at  Washington — The  Assassin  Firing  the  Second  Shot 
at  President  Garfield,"  drawn  by  W.  A.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  State  Blaine 
(right)   looks  on   in   horror.   From   the   Library   of  Congress   collection. 

concrete  to  the  top  of  the  bars,  whereupon  this  solid  rock  was 
buried  ten  feet  below  the  tomb's  marble  floor.  Again,  the  Pres- 
ident's casket  had  first  been  opened  for  another  last  look  prior 
to  sealing.  Robert's  mother  and  brothers  were  put  into  the  crypt 
in  the  tomb  above. 

How  insensitive  it  was  of  Robert,  how  cruel  to  his  father's 
memory,  the  press  trumpeted,  that  he  was  not  present  for  the 
various  reburials.  How  Robert  must  have  raged!  Or  was  he 
resigned  to  this?  Robert  had  ordered  that  these  moves  be  made 
privately,  but  officials  turned  them  into  what  today  would  be 
called  a  media  event,  with  state  and  local  officers  posing  by 
the  casket  for  photographers.  Had  Robert  known  that,  he  would 
certainly  never  have  appeared — to  pose  for  the  mob  in  their 
morbid  delights,  he  wovild  have  termed  it.  ^^ 

11  Lewis,  Myths  After  Lincoln,  pp.  285-289.  Among  other  occasions,  Robert  Lincoln  was 
present  at  the  Springfield  funeral,  when  his  father's  remains  were  first  removed  to 
another  vault,  and  in  1871  when  they  were  moved  into  the  tomb.  RTL  to  James  H. 
Hackett,  Sept.  28,  1871,  (newspaper  clipping)  RTL  Papers,  Library  of  Congress.  The 
last  presidential  reburial  was  for  another  assassinated  President,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
whose  brothers.  Senators  Robert  and  Edward  Kennedy,  were  present,  but  this  was 
done  at  night  in  the  presence  of  only  Richard  Cardinal  Gushing  and  workmen,  and 
was  definitely  a  private  affair. 
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If  he  was  envied  his  miUions,  his  estates,  his  private  railroad 
car,  Rolls-Royces  and  elegant  dress,  the  envy  came  from  people 
who  never  knew  him.  Unlike  the  President,  who  was  warm, 
himiorous  and  unpretentious,  Robert  seemed  cold,  stuffy  and 
aloof.  A  regular  supporter  of  the  standpat  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  Robert  also  lacked  his  father's  concern  for  liberty 
and  justice,  conventional,  conservative,  Victorian  gentleman  that 
he  was.  But  there  were  reasons.  Suffering  might  have  made 
another  man  more  sensitive  to  others  and  caused  him  to  identify 
with  human  needs  and  aspirations;  for  Robert,  it  just  made 
him  more  shy  and  hypersensitive  to  slights. 

The  more  he  was  importuned  to  give  information  he  felt  was 
personal,  and  the  more  strangers  asked  to  see  the  papers,  the 
more  he  drew  a  wall  around  himself.  He  had  bitterly  seen  what 
Lincoln's  law  partner  William  Hemdon  had  done  to  his  mother 
and  the  family  name  by  pubhshing  legends  as  facts,  and  he  had 
no  intention  of  taking  chances.  The  same  was  true  of  Ward 
Hill  Lamon's  largely  ghost-written  biography  of  the  President. 
Only  Robert's  friends,  the  President's  former  secretaries  John 
Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  woxild  be  allowed  to  see  the  papers,  as 
they  could  be  trusted  to  write  the  "right"  things.  Evidence 
exists  that  these  writers  felt  the  hot  breath  of  the  President's 
son  all  during  their  research  and  that  it  affected  their  writing. 

With  the  passage  of  time  and  given  a  good  education,  love, 
and  freedom  from  prjdng  eyes,  however,  Robert  felt  that  his 
son  would  have  a  better  time  of  it  than  he  had.  The  family's 
hopes  settled  fervently  on  young  Jack.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
The  greatest  sorrow  of  Robert's  life  was  about  to  unfold,  and 
in  a  land  of  strangers. 

It  was  a  reporter  who  broke  the  news  to  Robert  that  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Harrison,  without  his  knowledge,  had  sent  his 
name  to  the  Senate  to  be  Minister  (Ambassador)  to  Great 
Britain,  and,  it  was  duly  noted  in  the  press,  Robert  was  rather 
agitated  and  displeased.  Duty,  friends,  and  a  desire  for  "social 
benefits"  for  his  family  from  such  a  post  prevailed,  however, 
and  the  family  sailed  for  England  in  1889,  where  for  the  next 
four  years  he  ran  the  envoy's  office  as  well  as  he  had  the  War 
Department.  ^^ 

But  Robert  Lincoln's  years  abroad  were  years  of  grief,  as  a 

12  The  post  of  minister  was  upgraded  to  ambassador  following  Robert  Lincoln's  advice. 
His  successor  was  the  first  to  have  the  title  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
Goff,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  p.  197. 
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The  governor  of  Illinois  and  other  officials  were  on  hand  that  day  in 
1901,  but  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  was  not  in  Springfield  for  the  reburial 
of  his  father's  remains,  in  the  casket  at  right.  This  photo,  too,  is  from 
the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

letter  from  my  own  collection  shows.  At  sixteen,  Jack  Lincoln 
was  at  school  in  France  when  he  developed  a  carbuncle  under 
his  arm.  In  the  Fall,  1977  issue  of  Manuscripts,  Society  mem- 
ber lb  Melchior  writes  ^^  how  he  stumbled  upon  a  largely  illeg- 
ible letter  of  Jack's  distraught  father  describing  the  failure  of 
the  November  1889  operation  and  relating  that  the  French 
doctors  had  pronotmced  the  case  hopeless.  Infection  developed. 
As  the  boy's  lungs  filled  and  he  lay  gray  and  gasping  for  air, 
Robert  was  inevitably  reminded  of  the  agonizing  final  days  of 
his  eighteen-year-old  brother  Tad's  tubercular-like  illness.  Jack's 
condition  fluctuated  for  months,  and  today  doctors  suspect 
blood  poisoning  or  that  the  "carbuncle"  was  malignant.  Mel- 
chior's  letter  is  dated  January  13,  1890. 

The  letter  in  my  possession  is  dated  February  27,  1890. 
Written  from  the  U.  S.  envoy's  London  residence  to  a  minister 
with  the  unlikely  name  of  the  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost,  Robert 

13     lb  Melchior,  "Treasure  Hunt,  Anyone?"  Manuscripts  XXIX,  4   (Fall,  1977),  pp.  238, 
240. 
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Lincoln,  noting  how  the  press  was  keeping  watch,  indicates  a 
fact  his  biographers  John  S.  Goff  and  Ruth  Painter  Randall 
apparently  did  not  know.  It  seems  there  was  another  operation 
though  with  Robert's  handwriting  it's  hard  to  be  sure.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  one  in  November  in  France,  Robert  was  able  to 
write  hurriedly  now  because  "an  [unexpected]  .  .  .  rally  has 
permitted  an  operation  upon  my  son  which  has  removed  the 
immediate  danger  of  death  but  leaving  him  in  a  condition  caus- 
ing us  intense  anxiety."  Therefore,  Robert  writes,  he  cannot 
see  the  minister.  One  week  later  Robert  Lincoln's  son  was  dead. 
This  letter  describes,  therefore,  the  end  of  the  Lincoln  name, 
and  was  saved  by  me  twenty  years  ago  as  it  was  headed  for 
the  junk  pile  by  the  owner  then  because  of  its  illegibiUty — 
and  I  am  still  trying  to  decipher  all  of  it!  A  genealogical  chart 
in  Lincoln  Lore  had  given  me  a  clue  as  to  the  letter's  contents. 
Thanking  Nicolay  for  his  condolences,  Robert  anguished  in 
another  letter,  "You  can  imagine  that  for  more  than  common 
reasons  our  boy's  hfe  was  very  precious  to  us  and  as  his  char- 
acter and  ability  became  year  by  year  more  assured,  I  had  good 
reason  for  setting  no  limit  in  our  hopes  for  him.  Now  that  there 
is  nothing  left  but  a  memory,  the  loss  is  very  hard  to  bear."  ^^ 
Just  how  hard  the  legation  secretary  was  shocked  to  hear  when 
Robert,  stumbling  back  from  the  cemetery  where  Jack  was 
temporarily  entombed,  suddenly  spoke  of  the  unmentionable, 
his  mother's  madness. 

For  Robert,  both  his  past  and  his  future  were  now  buried, 
and  the  present  must  have  often  seemed  a  void.  Perhaps  the 
memory  of  how  poorly  his  mother  handled  grief  kept  him  from 
surrendering  to  despair.  But  the  remainder  of  his  time  as  Min- 
ister was  shadowed  by  this  tragedy.  He  went  through  the  mo- 
tions, took  long  leaves  of  absences,  performed  creditably  in  the 
Bering  Sea  controversy  and  the  Venezuela  Boundary  dispute, 
and,  as  usual,  exasperated  the  press.  Once,  asked  for  his  com- 
ments, our  envoy  said  "My  personal  relations  with  the  British 
Government  have  been  very  pleasant.  [But]  there  is  nothing 
connected  with  my  official  duties  that  I  feel  I  can  properly 
speak  about."  Did  he  ever  realize  that  the  press  had  a  job  to 
do,  and  that  there  was  an  art  to  being  informative  without 

14  None  of  Robert  Lincoln's  grandchildren  from  his  two  daughters  had  any  issue,  and 
today,  as  of  this  writing,  the  sole  surviving  descendant  is  aged  and  ailing.  Thus  the 
Lincoln  line  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction.   Randall,   Lincoln's  Sons,  p.  308. 
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being  revealing?  Queen  Victoria,  after  dining  with  him,  was 
to  write  in  her  journal  that  "Mr.  Lincoln  is  very  pleasant  and 
sensible."  What  would  the  conventional  little  queen  have  writ- 
ten, one  wonders,  had  she  dined  with  Abraham  Lincoln?  (A  year 
after  Robert's  son's  death  the  legation  butler  committed  suicide 
over  a  theft  at  a  legation  ball.) 

Closing  his  years  of  public  service  firmly  determined  never 
to  serve  again,  he  said,  upon  hearing  his  name  bandied  about 
again  for  the  Presidency,  "It  seems  difficult  for  the  average 
American  to  understand  that  it  is  possible  for  anyone  not  to 
desire  the  Presidency,  but  I  most  certainly  do  not.  I  have  seen 
enough  of  the  inside  of  Washington  official  life  to  have  lost  all 
interest  in  it.  The  Presidential  office  is  but  a  gilded  prison. 
Its  cares  and  worries  outweigh  the  honor  which  surrounds  the 
position." 

But  he  did  accept  one  presidency — that  of  the  Pullman  Rail- 
road Company  (though  on  the  eve  of  his  election,  a  daughter 
eloped  with  a  man  he  disapproved  of,  an  event  which  the  press 
reported  on  the  same  front  page).  In  1911  Robert  became 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  With  Lincoln's  presidency  the  Pullman 
Company  imderwent  its  greatest  period  of  growth,  with  profits 
after  taxes  soaring  from  $384,000  in  1898  to  over  $10,000,000 
in  1910.  For  all  the  honors,  though,  he  exhibited  a  lack  of  per- 
sonal identity  common  to  many  children  of  the  famous,  as  in 
this  poignant  and  too  harsh  a  judgment  of  himself  to  his  friend 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler:  "No  one  wanted  me  for  Secretary  of 
War  .  .  .  for  Minister  to  England  .  .  .  for  president  of  the 
Pullman  Company;  they  wanted  Abraham  Lincoln's  son."  ^^ 
Yet  he  never  wavered  as  a  zealous,  indeed  overzealous,  Keeper 
of  the  Flame.  There  was  no  one  else,  and  life's  sufferings  had 
sensitized  him  at  least  to  what  his  father  had  endured,  and 
perhaps  by  way  of  compensating  for  earlier  misunderstandings 
he  guarded  his  father's  papers  in  a  manner  we  hope  will  never 
be  equaled. 

Robert  Lincoln  inherited  his  father's  papers  in  1865,  follow- 
ing a  tradition  that  a  President  and  his  family  could  walk  off 
with  them  at  the  end  of  an  administration.  Commendably 
zealous  in  their  preservation,  though  he  gave  a  few  away  as 
gifts  and  carted  all  of  them  in  eight  trunks  in  his  private  rail- 
road car  every  time  he  traveled  to  Hildene,  his  Manchester, 

15    Ibid.,  pp.  309-311,  327-328,   333-334;   Goff,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,   pp.   199-200,  223. 
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Vermont  summer  estate,  he  closed  them  to  the  pubhc  for  82 
years.  It  was  a  time  when  other  president's  relatives  would  crawl 
up  to  their  attics  in  response  for  an  autograph,  and  rip  one  off 
a  letter  or  document.  So  we  can  be  grateful  at  least  that  this 
did  not  occur  with  the  Lincoln  Papers  under  his  care  in  any 
appreciable  number  that  is  known. 

But  they  were  closed  for  almost  a  century,  in  Robert's  life- 
time and  for  twenty-one  years  after  his  death.  The  question 
that  has  intrigued  scholars,  writers,  assassination  buffs,  etc. 
since  then  has  been  why,  and  their  answers  have  filled  books 
and  been  the  subject  of  motion  pictures  and  television  shows 
with  often  incredible  results.  Robert  had  had  enough  of  prying 
eyes,  gossiping  tongues,  interminable  (and,  as  he  often  felt, 
impertinent)  questions.  Like  many  children  of  famous  people 
he  could  not  cope  with  the  name  personally,  though  unlike  many 
others,  he  was  able  to  meet  it  professionally.  His  Victorian 
attitudes,  curious  to  some  even  then  and  almost  incomprehens- 
ible to  people  today,  blinded  him.  He  thought  that  if  he  just 
issued  blanket  refusals  that  would  end  the  matter.  It  only 
whetted  people's  appetite  to  see  "what  was  hidden"  in  the 
papers.  Then,  too,  the  press  was  in  one  of  its  most  free-wheeling, 
rapacious  stages,  where  they  even  wanted  to  creep  up  to  Grover 
Cleveland's  honeymoon  cottage  and  lift  the  window  shades. 
Life's  buffetings  had  turned  a  shy,  sensitive  man  into  an  almost 
morbid  recluse,  and  this  deepened  after  what  his  biographer 
Ruth  Painter  Randall  called  "something  of  a  nervous  break- 
down" in  his  early  seventies. 

The  story  of  the  papers  and  their  long  detention  is  too  com- 
plex to  be  covered  here,  and  is  chronicled  in  an  excellent  and 
definitive  two-volume  work,  The  Lincoln  Papers,  by  our  own 
David  C.  Mearns,  who  also  gives  a  fine  biography  of  Robert 
Lincoln.  The  intention  in  this  article  is  to  show  why  Robert 
Lincoln  acted  as  he  did.  But  the  reputation  of  the  President's 
son  has  been  so  tarnished  by  his  restriction  and  secretiveness, 
and  by  irate  writers  forbidden  for  decades  to  see  the  papers, 
that  a  word  of  explanation  is  in  order.  More  importantly,  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  papers  were  destroyed  should 
be  touched  upon,  particularly  in  view  of  recent  shocking  alle- 
gations regarding  the  assassination  currently  being  presented 
as  fact. 

In  placing  his  restriction  of  over  two  decades  on  the  papers. 
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Robert  wrote  that  this  was  to  spare  immediate  relatives  from 
possible  pain  arising  out  of  unfavorable  comments  made  in  the 
fratricidal  atmosphere  of  the  Civil  War.  In  a  man  who  felt  he 
had  suffered  the  "slings  and  arrows"  for  so  long,  was  this 
stipulation  really  surprising?  Meams  notes  that  Robert  Lincoln's 
lifelong  purpose  had  been  to  avoid  injury  to  himself  and  to 
others.  But  few  knew  this.  "Had  it  been  known,"  writes  Mearns, 
"and  perfectly  understood,  the  consternation  and  wild  surmise 
which  followed  upon  the  announcement  of  cloture  might  have 
been  reduced.  His  motive  certainly  would  have  been  universally 
respected.  But  he  was  so  uncommunicative,  so  reluctant  to  dis- 
cuss his  personal  feehngs,  so  accustomed  to  reliance  upon  his 
own  judgment  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  realized  the  inter- 
pretations which  would  be  placed  upon  it."  ^^ 

Some  of  the  accusations  aimed  at  Robert  seem  justified,  for 
it  appears  that  he  did  destroy  many  of  his  own  and  his  mother's 
papers.  The  disappearance  of  many  of  his  mother's  letters, 
which  he  no  doubt  effected  to  cover  up  her  madness  and  their 
strained  relations,  is  a  major  loss.  What  might  have  won  that 
harried  woman — and  her  son — a  more  compassionate  and  ear- 
lier understanding  in  history  was  forever  swept  away  as  the 
Keeper  of  the  Flame  threw  their  letters  into  it.  Similarly,  love 
letters  between  the  President  and  Mary  would  have  gone  a  long 
way  towards  dispelling  the  Ann  Rutledge  legend  and  the  legend 
that  he  didn't  love  his  wife.  The  couple  were,  after  all,  holding 
hands  when  he  was  shot.  ^'^ 

What  would  have  horrified  Robert  Lincoln  to  the  depths  of 
his  soul,  however,  was  the  allegation,  now  given  fresh  impetus 
in  a  popular  motion  picture  and  best-selling  book,  that  he  de- 
stroyed evidence  linking  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War  to  his 
father's  murder. 

In  the  1960's,  a  television  show  based  on  an  earlier  conspiracy 
book  showed  an  aged  houseguest  of  Robert's  sauntering  by  to 
find  Robert  burning  assassination-related  papers  at  Hildene. 
This  myth  is  perpetuated  today.  Would  the  secretive,  reclusive 
Robert  Lincoln  really  bum  such  momentous  letters  in  his  fire- 
place while  houseguests  wandered  through  his  living  room  or 
library?  Wouldn't  he  at  least  have  locked  the  doors?  If  Robert 

16  Meams,  The  Lincoln  Papers,  I,  p.   105.     Italics  mine. 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  129-130.  Lincoln  is  not  the  only  President  whose  love  letters  have  disap- 
peared. Harry  Truman  is  said  to  have  come  upon  Bess  burning  his  love  letters  to  her. 
When  he  protested,  saying  "think  of  history,"  she  replied,  "I  am." 
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wanted  to  destroy  such  evidence,  would  he  then  make  cryptic 
remarks  about  an  official's  treason  regarding  the  assassination 
to  this  guest? 

Would  Robert  Lincoln,  who  throughout  his  life  fiercely  re- 
sented any  slight  to  his  father's  memory,  have  protected  a 
conspirator  to  his  murder?  Would  he  write  a  warm,  moving 
letter  of  condolence  to  an  alleged  conspirator's  son  in  which 
he  noted  how  the  Secretary  had  wept  and  comforted  him  on 
the  President's  death?  Robert  did  so.  Would  he  keep  a  large 
framed  print  of  the  Secretary  in  his  home,  which  I  recently 
discovered  in  the  attic  at  Hildene?  If  treason,  a  word  too  casu- 
ally used,  was  uttered,  was  it,  as  Mearns  says,  perhaps  political 
treason  of  confidences  betrayed?  If  Robert  Lincoln  destroyed 
all  such  incriminating  documents,  why  did  he  impose  a  twenty- 
one  year  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  papers?  If  the  papers  had 
been  purged,  what  was  there  left  to  hide?  Were  there  contra- 
dictions in  the  statements  of  the  aged  houseguest  who  never 
did  more  than  suggest  scandalous  contents  in  the  destroyed 
material?  Apparently.  To  these  and  other  questions  Mearns 
applies  himself  diligently  and  thoroughly  as  the  expert  on  the 
papers,  and  his  book  is  indispensable.  ^^  If  there  was  a  witness 
to  the  burning  of  some  papers,  they  probably  were  written  by 
Mary  Lincoln. 

The  clear,  cahn,  careful  works  of  Mearns,  Goff  and  Randall, 
however,  along  with  the  definitive,  widely-hailed  biography  of 
Stanton  by  Thomas  and  Hyman,  are  not  cited  by  the  producers 
and  authors  of  this  latest  lurid  venture. 

Robert  at  least  was  spared  this  controversy.  A  friend  of  many 
Presidents,  including  Taft  and  Coolidge,  which  tells  you  what 
a  conservative  he  was,  and  the  object  of  many  famous  visitors 
such  as  ex-British  Prime  Minister  David  Lloyd  George,  he  died 
in  his  sleep  at  Hildene  six  days  before  his  eighty-third  birth- 
day, on  July  26,  1926.  The  papers  were  opened  on  that  date 
in  1947  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  had  received  them 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  119-134;  Benjamin  P.  Thomas  and  Harold  M.  Hyman,  Stanton:  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War.  New  York:  1962,  p.  638.  As  for  those 
papers  of  Robert  Lincoln's  that  are  still  in  circulation,  a  routine  PdJS  or  DS  can  be 
had  for  under  $50.  Letters  of  his  in  circulation  expressing  deep  personal  feelings  or 
about  famUy  matters  are,  for  all  intent  and  purposes,  non-existent.  Melchior's  letter 
and  mine  are  the  only  ones  I  know  of  to  have  been  on  the  market  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  Only  a  few  months  ago  Hildene  was  saved  from  the  wrecker's  ball.  Those  in- 
terested in  visiting  it  should  write  to  David  Sheldon,  Executive  Director,  Friends  of 
Hildene,  Inc.,  Manchester,  Vermont  05254. 
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from  Robert  shortly  before  his  death  after  two  decades  of  nego- 
tiations. In  front-page  reports  of  Robert's  death,  the  newspapers 
commented  that  few  sons  of  Presidents  had  achieved  such  a 
national  reputation. 

Symbolically,  Robert,  who  never  felt  a  part  of  his  father's 
family,  lies  not  in  Springfield  but  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery next  to  his  wife  and  Jack.  A  beautiful  spot  chosen  for  its 
peace  and  sohtude,  it  remained  that  way  for  almost  forty  years, 
until  another  assassinated  President  was  buried  only  yards 
away.  The  crowds  flock  by  all  the  time  now. 
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Note:  The  text  for  this  paper  was  delivered 
extemporaneously.  There  was  no  manuscript. 
Unfortunately^  the  text  was  printed  from 
the  copy  taken  from  a  tape-recording  of  the 
speech.  The  author  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  proof-read  and  correct  the  text. 
There  are  some  errors  due  to  the  transcrib- 
er's lock  of  familiarity  with  the  subject. 
Other  errors  are  completely  unexplainable. 
such  as  the  name  "Roberto/'  instead  of  Mary 
Harlan,  in  the  last  line  of  the  third  par- 
agraph on  page  11.  Some  of  the  language  is 
awkward  because  of  the  failure  to  insert 
periods  or  commas  in  the  proper  places,  or 
because  periods  or  commas  were  inserted  in 
the  wrong  places. 
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ROBERT  TODD  LINCOLN:  AN  INFORMAL  APPRAISAL 

By  Ralph  G.  Newman 


I'm  going  to  speak  tonight  about  a  man  who  suffered  under  a  great  handicap.  He 
was  the  son  of  one  of  the  immortals  in  history,  and  it  was  an  impossible  act  to  follow.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  misunderstood  men  in  American  history.  Very  few  people  know 
much  about  him  though  there  is  a  tremendous  literature  about  his  father.  Virtually  every 
one  of  the  almost  ten  thousand  books  and  pamphlets  about  Abraham  Lincoln  has  some 
reference  to  Robert  Lincoln.  In  addition,  Robert  Lincoln  left  a  large  number  of  papers 
which  unfortunately  until  very  recently  weren't  known. 

My  story  really  starts  in  1947  and  has  its  roots  on  July  26,  1926.  In  1926,  on  the 
26th  of  July,  in  Manchester,  Vermont,  in  his  summer  mansion  called  Hilldene,  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  died.  One  of  the  terms  in  his  will  was  that  his  papers,  his  father's  papers 
really,  which  had  been  deposited  in  The  Library  of  Congress,  were  not  to  be  opened  until 
21  years  after  his  death.  There  had  been  much  speculation  as  to  why  the  papers  were 
sealed  for  this  length  of  time.  You  can  well  imagine  how,  from  the  time  President  Lincoln 
died  until  1926,  Robert  Lincoln  was  beseiged  by  would-be  writers,  by  biographers,  by 
many  people,  to  use  his  father's  papers.  He  was  most  reluctant  to  have  them  used  and  in 
some  cases  abused.  The  only  persons  who  had  complete  access  to  the  papers  were  John 
G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  Lincoln's  secretary  and  assistant  secretary,  both  close  friends 
of  Robert  who  were  permitted  to  use  the  papers  so  that  they  might  prepare  what  became 
the  definitive  history  of  the  Lincoln  administration,  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  History  which 
was  published  in  1890;  and  they  were  also  permitted  to  use  the  papers  to  publish  what 
was  presumably  the  collected  works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  emerged  in  1894.  But 
from  that  time  until  1947  the  papers  were  not  opened. 

A  small  group  of  people  was  invited  to  be  the  official  witnesses  at  The  Library  of 
Congress  where  one  minute  after  midnight,  on  July  26,  1947,  the  papers  were  to  be 
opened.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  twenty-some  witnesses.  We  spent  a 
very  pleasant  late  evening  in  The  Library  of  Congress.  A  dinner  was  preceded  by  some 
liberal  doses  of  some  non-medicinal  inspiration.  By  chance,  I  sat  between  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  III  and  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith,  the  direct  descendants  of  General  Grant 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Except  for  a  few  polite  remarks,  I  have  no  recollection  whatso- 
ever that  anything  was  said  between  me  and  my  dinner  companions  because  there  were 
present  that  evening,  many  persons  I  thought  much  more  interesting.  Benjamin  P.  Thomas 
was  there,  Paul  M.  Angle  was  there,  David  C.  Mearns,  who  had  charge  of  the  manuscript 
division  of  The  Library  of  Congress  was  there,  the  fabulous  WilHam  H.  Townsend  v/as  one 
of  the  people  there.  Judge  James  Bollinger  of  Iowa  was  present,  as  were  some  of  the  great 
Lincoln  scholars  of  the  country.  After  dinner  we  were  each  called  upon  to  make  speeches, 
or  remarks,  and  speculate  upon  what  we  might  find.  It  was  really  astounding  to  find  the 
preposterous  hopes  and  speculations  of  some  of  these  distinguished  scholars.  For  instance, 
at  least  three  thought  the  clues  to  Lincoln's  assassination  would  be  there.  Now  under 
what  stretch  of  imagination,  if  by  chance  we  were  to  be  assassinated,  or  just  die  suddenly, 
would  we  know  enough  about  it  to  put  it  in  our  papers  before  we  died?  Several  people 
expressed  hope  that  the  story  of  the  Ann  Rutledge  myth  or  romance  would  be  there.  If 
the  romance  did  take  place,  I  would  assume  that  Mr.  Lincoln  like  any  other  prudent  man, 
wouldn't  leave  evidence  of  it  in  his  papers,  and  anyhow  historians  agree  it  didn't  happen. 

But  it  was  a  completely  delightful  evening,  and  at  one  minute  after  twelve,  they 
opened  the  vault  and  I  remember  watching  Judge  Bollinger,  who  was  so  eager  to  get  at 


the  papers.  They  opened  the  vault  and  there  were  these  tremendous  albums  containing 
over  20,000  letters.  The  poor  Judge  was  completely  deflated.  He  didn't  know  where  to 
turn,  what  to  look  at  and  he  just  went  back  to  his  hotel.  Most  of  us  glanced  through 
some  of  the  material,  looked  at  the  guide  The  Library  of  Congress  had  prepared  and  then 
returned  to  the  Library  early  the  next  morning  where  we  began  a  study  of  the  material 
and  where  many  of  us  made  notes  or  had  commitments  to  make,  radio  speeches,  or  write 
articles  for  the  newspapers.  I  remember  that  Paul  Angle  and  Carl  Sandburg  did  a  series 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  I  was  asked  to  do  some  things  for  AP  and  for  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  Company.  One  of  the  questions  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Company  reporter 
asked  me,  "What  are  the  papers  worth?"  I  hadn't  looked  at  them  so  I  just  guessed  at  a 
number;  you  know,  a  nice  round  figure  like  $5  million  dollars.  Any  number  would  have 
been  safe;  since  the  papers  were  never  going  to  be  put  on  the  market  and  never  be  sold 
again.  But  anyhow,  the  Robert  Lincoln  papers  were  found  and  finally  opened  to  the 
public.  They  were  really  the  Abraham  Lincoln  papers;  but  because  he  had  deposited 
them,  they  became  the  Robert  Lincoln  papers.  The  best  clue  as  to  why  they  were  locked 
up  for  21  years  was  that  Robert  was  being  beseiged  by  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  the  former 
Indiana  senator,  who  was  writing  the  life  of  Lincoln  and  who  was  using  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University  as  his  emissary  to  persuade  Robert  Lincoln  open 
the  papers  for  the  Hoosier's  use. 

Robert  Lincoln  had  read  some  of  the  things  that  Beveridge  had  written  about  his 
father  and  he  just  didn't  like  the  direction  in  which  they  were  drifting.  Beveridge  was 
following  too  faithfully  the  William  H.  Herndon  theories.  Herndon  beheved  the  more 
lowly  Lincoln's  origin,  the  more  remarkable  his  rise  to  greatness.  Beveridge  was  willing 
to  accept  most  of  the  stories,  many  of  which  had  been  disproved  about  Lincoln's  origin, 
his  mother's  illegitimacy,  and  so  on.  The  behef  is  that  since  the  day  before  Robert 
Lincoln  wrote  his  will,  he  had  received  a  strong  letter  from  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  which 
caused  him  to  have  them  locked  up  for  21  years,  figuring  by  that  time,  after  his  death, 
he'd  be  gone  and  certainly  Beveridge  who  was  older  than  he  was  wouldn't  be  around 
either.   He  was  right. 

Time  passes  and  in  1963,  I  was  chairman  of  the  Hlinois  Commission  on  the  New 
York  World's  Fair.  The  State  of  Hlinois,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  had  voted 
that  Hlinois  participate  in  the  Fair  and  had  voted  a  million  dollars  to  pay  for  the  expense 
of  the  participation.  This  was  without  any  research  whatsoever  as  to  what  it  might  cost 
to  put  up  a  proper  exhibit,  what  type  of  exhibit,  what  type  of  building,  or  any  regard  for 
the  actual  cost.  A  million  dollars  was  a  nice  round  figure  and  legislatures  vote  a  million 
dollars  as  easily  as  some  of  us  leave  a  quarter  or  a  half-dollar  as  a  tip  when  we  pick  up  our 
hat  and  coat. 

Within  a  day  after  becoming  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Commission  on  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  I  began  to  realize  that  maybe  this  was  an  honor  similar  to  being  asked  to  be 
the  main  participant  in  an  event  in  which  you  were  ridden  out  of  town  on  a  rail;  possibly 
tarred  and  feathered.  I  realized  immediately  that  I  didn't  know  how  we  might  spend  the 
million  dollars  and,  whether  it  was  enough  for  what  we  eventually  would  do.  I  only  had 
one  idea  and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  best  one.  I  knew  that  Walt  Disney,  whom  I  had  met 
on  several  occasions,  was  working  on  what  people  called  the  mechanical  Lincoln  figure; 
the  exact  name  was  an  audio-anamatronic  figure.  I  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Disney,  asked 
him  what  progress  he  was  making  on  the  Lincoln  figure;  explained  that  as  chairman  of  the 
Illinois  Commission,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  New  York  World's  Fair  would  take  place 
the  following  year,  —  possibly  two  years  —  might  be  the  perfect  showcase  for  him  to 
demonstrate  his  wizardry.  He  was  very  much  interested,  I  made  a  date  to  come  to 
Burbank,  California,  to  his  workshop  and  to  meet  him  again.  I  went  to  California  and  we 


discussed  the  matter  and  agreed  that  the  New  York  World  Fair  would  be  the  ideal  place. 
He  said  that  if  we  built  a  building  and  called  it  the  Land  of  Lincoln  Pavilion  which, 
provided  the  right  contours  and  seating  and  various  things  for  the  Lincoln  figure,  he  would 
do  his  best  to  have  the  figure  available  for  the  opening  of  the  fair.  Then  we  had  to  work 
backwards;  get  an  architect,  planners  to  embody  Mr.  Disney's  plans,  plus  some  plans  I  had 
for  a  Lincoln  Library  in  the  building,  for  various  demonstrations  of  foreign  tributes  to 
Lincoln;  for  an  exhibit  of  all  the  blowups  of  all  the  known  Lincoln  photographs;  to  have 
a  bronze  replica  of  the  great  Borglum  head  of  Lincoln  in  the  fair;  and  to  acquire  a  new 
Lincoln  statue  which  was  being  completed.  Disney's  Lincoln  would  have  its  world 
premiere  at  the  fair. 

The  cost,  as  best  we  could  figure,  would  be  about  two  million  dollars,  this  providing 
we  didn't  have  to  pay  any  of  the  exorbitant  rental  charges  and  service  charges  and  demo- 
lition charges  that  Robert  Moses,  then  president  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  was  going 
to  inflict  on  all  exhibitors  and  which  bankrupted  many  of  them.  However,  Disney  told 
me,  as  had  other  spies,  that  Mr.  Moses  was  desperately  in  need  of  a  great  star  attraction 
at  our  end  of  the  Fair.  He  had  one  star  attraction  near  the  center  which  was  the  Vatican 
exhibit,  with  the  Pieta.  He  had  the  great  Disney  exhibit  called  "It's  a  Small  World"  which 
was  being  sponsored  by  Pepsi-Cola  in  another  area,  but  he  didn't  have  anything  in  the 
northern  area. 

Walt  Disney  and  I  went  to  New  York  and  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Moses;  pointed 
out  that  I  had  only  a  miUion  dollars,  but  I  was  going  to  spend  two  million  dollars,  and 
that  I  had  no  source  for  two  million  dollars.  The  Illinois  legislature  wouldn't  meet  for 
another  year  and  a  half  and  by  that  time  it  would  be  much  too  late  to  get  the  money. 
We  suggested  that  he  (a)  provide  the  million  dollars  as  a  sort  of  advance  against  concession 
receipts  —  (we  hadn't  even  decided  if  we'd  have  concessions,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  nice 
line  to  use).  In  addition,  he  was  to  waive  all  rental  charges  for  the  Illinois  Pavilion.  We 
would  not  pay  any  service  or  utility  charges;  we  would  pay  him  a  flat  $5,000  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Fair  and  that  would  be  our  rent,  utilities,  everything  for  two  years.  In 
addition  we  would  not  demolish  the  building,  that  would  be  his  responsibility.  I  don't 
think  anyone  had  ever  spoken  to  Robert  Moses  that  way.  He  blustered  and  said  this  was 
impossible,  I  replied  that  these  were  the  only  conditions  under  which  Illinois  could 
participate  in  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  I  had  rehearsed  a  few  little  lines  like,  "I  am 
leaving  now,  but  I  will  be  available  for  the  next  two  days  at  the  office  of  the  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  Honorable  Adlai  Stevenson."  I  had  made  arrangements  with 
my  old  friend  Adlai  Stevenson  to  use  his  office  and  told  him  exactly  what  I  was  going  to 
say.  I  walked  out  and  went  to  Stevenson's  office.  As  we  left  Mr.  Moses,  Disney  and  I 
were  speculating  when  Moses  would  call  and,  Disney  said,  "There's  no  question  he's  going 
to  call  you  and  no  question  he's  going  to  give  in.  He's  going  to  try  something,  but  just 
say  that's  all  you  have  and  that's  all  you  can  do."  He  said  I  would  probably  hear  from 
Robert  Moses  the  next  morning.  About  an  hour  later  I  was  at  the  UN  office  of  Adlai 
Stevenson  and  told  him  the  whole  story;  he  laughed  heartily.  I  also  told  him  the  alterna- 
tives if  we  didn't  make  this  deal.  I  proposed  putting  on  a  Lincoln  exhibit  that  was  similar 
to  the  giant  dioramas  that  some  of  you  may  have  seen  in  Mexico  City,  at  Chapultepec, 
which  shows  the  history  of  the  development  of  Mexico  —  I  thought  I  might  do  the  same 
for  Illinois;  it  would  be  much  cheaper  than  the  Disney  figure,  but  it  was  all  we  could 
afford  if  we  were  going  to  have  to  live  within  our  budget.  But  no  state  agency  lives  within 
its  budget.  Then  the  phone  rang.  It  was  Robert  Moses  saying,  "I  have  searched  every- 
where and  I  find  we  can  come  up  with  a  half  a  million  dollars,  but  you'll  have  to  pay  all 
other  charges."  I  said,  "Mr.  Moses,  you  didn't  listen  carefully,  we  have  a  million  dollars 
period.  There  is  a  possibility  that  our  concessions  will  take  in  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  and  we're  perfectly  willing  to  concede  half  of  the  income  of  our  concessions  to 


you  to  reduce  this  debt,  but  that's  all  we  can  do."  An  hour  later  he  called  back  and  it  was 
a  deal.  We  got  his  million  dollars,  Skidmore,  Owens  and  Merrill  who  were  to  build  the 
Hancock  building  in  Chicago,  built  our  structure  which  we  called  The  Land  of  Lincoln 
Pavilion.  Disney  created  the  amazing  figure  —  the  entire  figure  and  its  gyrations,  its 
actions,  were  the  genious  of  Walt  Disney.  My  contributions  were  the  words  Lincoln 
delivered  and  the  voice;  I  auditioned  more  than  30  different  voices  until  we  came  up  with 
someone  I  thought  sounded  like  Lincoln  may  have  sounded  a  century  before,  the  actor 
Royal  Dano.  I  wrote  the  preshow  film.  Disney  had  the  great  technique  of  having  things 
happen  before  you  would  see  a  show  so  you  never  got  bored.  People  lined  up  in  aisles 
holding  exactly  the  same  number  of  people  who  would  be  accommodated  by  a  row  in  the 
theatre.  You  could  look  over  the  entrance  where  on  a  giant  screen  the  story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  unfold  and  prepare  you  for  the  twelve-minute  presentation  which  ulti- 
mately was  presented  some  19,000  times  in  two  years;  wore  out  fifty-seven  pairs  of 
trousers  for  Mr.  Lincoln;  entertained  everyone  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
His  Holiness  the  Pope,  Willy  Brandt,  and  millions  of  others. 

The  day  was  coming,  late  in  the  summer,  when  Illinois  was  to  have  Illinois  Day. 
Every  state  was  given  a  day  in  which  it  did  something  special.  They  usually  invited  the 
illustrious  sons  and  daughters  of  their  states,  their  governor,  had  some  nice  things  said,  had 
a  party  and  did  those  things  you  normally  do  at  that  kind  of  celebration.  We  dispatched 
invitations  to  people  like  Adlai  Stevenson,  Benny  Goodman,  Eddie  Albert,  a  host  of 
various  types  of  celebrities  including  Jack  Benny,  all  who  had  been  Illinoisans  and  then  I 
said,  "Why  don't  we  do  one  other  thing;  I'll  invite  the  three,  living,  direct  descendants  of 
Lincoln."  Ever  since  I  got  into  the  Lincoln  business,  I  had  heard  that  the  three  great- 
grandchildren were  recluses,  a  little  strange,  not  at  all  interested  in  Lincoln,  and  would 
rebuff  any  attempt  to  correspond  with,  speak,  or  visit  them.  I  believed  this  story  as  did 
many  others  including  Carl  Sandburg.  I  can  read  a  long  Ust  of  distinguished  Lincoln 
students,  none  of  them  ever  communicated  with  the  Lincoln  family.  I  wrote  three  letters 
and  within  a  week  had  three  of  the  most  gracious,  charming  replies:  Lincoln  Isham,  one 
of  the  great  grandsons  wrote  back  that  he  appreciated  the  invitation  but  was  in  poor 
health  and  couldn't  leave  his  Virginia  farm;  he  was  interested  in  what  we  were  doing  — 
would  I  please  send  him  information  and  pictures  and  everything  about  the  exhibit, 
vidshed  me  success  and  invited  me  to  visit  him  in  Virginia.  We  exchanged  letters  quite 
regularly  until  his  death  in  1971. 

Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith  whom  they  called  Peggy  to  differentiate  from  her  mother  who 
was  also  Mary  and  her  grandmother  who  was  Mary  Todd,  wrote,  appreciative  of  the  invi- 
tation, indicated  her  interest  but  explained  that  she  never  left  the  immediate  confines  of 
her  home  Hildene,  which  had  been  her  grandfather's  home  at  Manchester,  Vermont.  She 
had  a  psychological  complex  which  caused  her  to  avoid  traveUng  more  than  a  short 
distance  from  her  home.  The  third,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith  telephoned  me  and 
said  of  course,  "I'll  be  delighted  to  come,  I'll  be  there  —  can  I  bring  a  friend,  and  do  you 
ever  come  to  Washington?"  When  I  said,  "Yes,  I'm  in  Washington  every  few  weeks,  I'll  be 
there  next  week,"  he  said,  "Why  don't  you  have  dinner  with  me?  What  plane  are  you 
coming  on?"  And  he  arranged  to  pick  me  up,  saying  "You'll  recognize  me,  I'll  be  in  a  red 
sportscar  and  I'll  be  waiting  in  front  of  the  American  Airlines  gate."  So  there  we  were,  I 
had  established  contact  with  a  Lincoln.  I  came  to  Washington  and  there  was  a  great  red 
sports  car  with  a  very  dapper  little  fellow  sitting  behind  the  wheel.  We  met  and  I  put  my 
luggage  in  the  car  and  soon  we  were  barreUng  off  across  the  Virginia  countryside  at  a 
fantastic  rate  of  speed  and  I  said,  "My  God,  I'm  going  to  die  with  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Lincolns  and  I  can  see  the  story  —  'Lincoln's  great  grandson  dies'  and  then  way  down  at 
the  end  of  the  story  near  the  want  ads  it'll  say  'There  was  another  passenger!'"  We  went 
to  his  home  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  offer  me  a  drink.  While  we  were  drinking,  he 


said,  "Before  we  do  anything  else,  you've  got  to  do  something  for  me;  I  want  a  favor 
from  you."  I  said,  "Gladly."  He  brought  out  a  copy  of  a  book  I  had  written  not  too  long 
before,  Lincoln  for  the  Ages  and  said,  "I  want  your  autograph."  I  said,  "My  God,  what  a 
switch.  Lincoln  asking  Newman  for  an  autograph."  Of  course  I  was  delighted  to  sign  it. 
We  had  a  wonderful  dinner  and  delightful  after-dinner  drinks.  He  came  to  the  fair  and 
had  a  great  time.  We  visited  each  other  and  we  soon  were  on  a  first  name  basis.  In  1961 
the  Civil  War  Centennial  occurred  and  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  appointed  me  chairman  of 
the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  of  Chicago.  I  was  also  involved  in  the  Illinois  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission.  There  had  been,  as  many  of  you  remember,  some  pretty 
silly  things  done  during  the  Centennial.  Many  of  us  thought  it  would  be  harder  to  survive 
the  Centennial  than  it  was  to  survive  the  war  itself.  We  decided  that  the  end  of  the 
Centennial  should  coincide  with  Lincoln's  funeral.  We  would  bury  the  Civil  War  animus 
on  the  4th  of  May  at  Oakridge  Cemetery  on  the  exact  100th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
burial.  To  prepare  a  proper  program  in  Chicago,  we  arranged  to  have  a  very  noble  cere- 
mony in  the  City  Council  Chamber.  I  called  Bob  Beckwith  and  asked  him  to  come  to 
Chicago  to  sit  with  the  mayor  and  me  at  this  ceremony.  He  agreed  immediately  and 
came  to  Chicago. 

On  May  1,  1965,  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  Lincoln  body  coming  to  Chicago,  I 
delivered  some  remarks.  I  asked  Sidney  BJackmer,  a  great  actor,  to  read  a  portion  of  that 
section  from  Sandburg's  Lincoln  which  began  ".  .  .  and  there  was  a  funeral."  Mayor 
Daley  made  some  remarks  and  then  arranged  to  have  a  luncheon  for  about  25  Lincoln 
scholars  and  Lincoln  devotees  who  were  there.  Then  I  took  Robert  Beckwith  to  River- 
side, Illinois,  where  he  had  been  born.  He  had  never  returned  to  this  suburb  of  Chicago. 
Then  we  went  to  Springfield  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  the  Lincoln  home,  the 
Lincoln  tomb,  all  the  Lincoln  sites  in  New  Salem  and  finally  went  to  the  cemetery.  I 
presided.  We  had  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  a  senator  speak  and  the  governor  and  a 
member  of  the  legislature.  The  black  member  of  the  legislature  was  also  a  minister  and 
I'll  remember  his  words,  "You  have  heard  a  justice  speak  to  you,  you  have  heard  a 
governor  speak,  you've  heard  a  senator  speak,  and  an  ambassador  speak  and  now  the 
grandson  of  a  slave  will  pray  for  you."  It  was  a  very  meaningful  ceremony. 

The  night  before  we  had  a  little  party  at  the  Leland  Hotel  with  an  orchestra 
playing  all  sorts  of  tunes.  Bob  Beckwith,  who  by  the  way  is  only  5 '4",  a  foot  shorter 
than  his  great  grandfather;  tugged  my  sleeve  and  showing  he  knew  his  history,  said, 
"Ask  the  band  to  play  Dixie."  That's  exactly  what  had  happened  on  April  11,  1865, 
when  they  had  come  to  seranade  Lincoln  at  the  White  House.  That's  how  I  got  to  be 
familiar  with  the  Lincoln  story  and  the  Robert  Lincoln  story.  I  introduced  him  to  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  Jim  Hickey,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Lincoln  collection  in  Springfield. 
Jim  and  I  and  Dave  Mearns  had  speculated  for  many  years  that  somewhere  in  Hildene 
there  should  be  other  Lincoln  papers.  Robert  Lincoln  who  retired,  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  Manchester;  a  little  time  in  his  home  in  Washington,  would  have  taken  these 
papers  with  him,  but  no  one  had  ever  found  anything.  In  1975,  Peggy  Lincoln  died,  and 
left  Bob  Beckwith.  As  the  last  of  the  Lincolns,  he  now  had  control  of  everything  there. 
He  gave  Jim  permission  to  go  to  Manchester  and  search  the  house.  The  second  day  he 
remembered  that  there  was  a  little  vestibule  entering  Robert  Lincoln's  bedroom;  there 
was  a  small  door  off  the  vestibule,  which  looked  like  a  door  to  a  cupboard  or  something. 
When  he  went  up  there  he  noticed  there  were  two  large  locks  on  it.  He  removed  the  locks 
opened  the  door  and  in  there  were  40  letter  books  of  Robert  Lincoln; copies  of  more  than 
20,000  letters  he  had  written,  his  entire  major  correspondence  from  the  time  his  father 
died  until  his  own  death.  A  great  treasure-trove  of  Lincoln  material  which  no  one  has 
ever  used.  A  few  quotations  I'll  use  tonight  will  be  part  of  the  things  that  were  discovered. 


I  will  briefly  tell  you  the  story  of  Robert  Lincoln.  I'm  not  going  to  keep  you  here 
too  long,  I  can't.  The  problem  of  Robert  Lincoln  is,  not  that  you  can't  find  anything;  if 
you  dig  long  enough  you  find  too  much. 

Robert  was  born  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  just  a  block  west  of  the  square  in 
Springfield  on  the  26th  of  July,  1843.  For  those  of  you  who  want  to  add  or  subtract, 
he  was  born  exactly  three  days  less  than  nine  months  after  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  were  married.  He  was  educated  in  a  small,  private  school  in  Springfield, 
and  then  a  place  called  Illinois  College,  which  really  wasn't  a  college,  but  a  sort  of 
preparatory  school  which  later  became  Concordia  College.  He  left  there  in  1859  to  go, 
as  he  thought,  to  Harvard  and  he,  himself,  said  that  his  attempt  to  enter  Harvard  was  not 
an  auspicious  one.  He  failed  in  15  of  the  16  subjects  on  the  entrance  examination.  The 
president  of  Harvard  was  friendly  and  wanted  to  help  the  young  man  and  suggested  he 
enroll  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and  he  did.  He  applied 
himself  most  diligently  and  the  following  year  was  admitted  to  Harvard.  It  was  while 
Robert  was  at  Exeter  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  invited  to  come  and  deliver  the  Cooper 
Union  Address  the  27th  of  February  in  New  York  and  he  grasped  at  the  opportunity 
because  this  paid  his  expenses  to  the  East  and  enabled  him  to  go  to  New  England  and 
make  some  more  speeches  and  see  Robert.  In  any  event,  Robert  became  a  student  at 
Harvard  and  in  1864  graduated  in  the  upper  quarter  of  his  class.  He  was  a  very  popular 
young  man;  he  belonged  to  almost  all  of  the  societies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club  which  was  a  great  honor.  At  Harvard  he  took  part  in  their  dramatic  activi- 
ties, he  was  editor  of  their  publications,  he  was  just  one  of  the  boys  except  that  he  was 
the  President's  son  and  the  affectionate  nickname  given  him,  since  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  visited  the  United  States  not  long  before,  was  the  "Prince  of  Rails." 

On  graduating  from  Harvard,  Robert  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  but  he  had 
been  getting  impatient.  Classmates  were  entering  the  army;  the  war  was  drawing  to  a 
close  and  he  wanted  to  be  in  it.  He  begged  his  father;  his  father  hesitated.  To  put  him 
into  the  army,  and  if  not  just  as  an  enlisted  man,  it  would  cause  a  lot  of  severe  criticism. 
To  risk  his  becoming  an  enlisted  man  would  not  be  proper,  he  could  be  captured,  he 
could  be  used  as  ransom;  the  same  thing  holds  true  today.  But  finally,  right  after  the  first 
of  the  year  in  1865,  Lincoln  wrote  to  General  Grant.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  letter  he 
would  ordinarily  write.  He  wrote  that  my  son,  now  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  in  his  22nd 
year,  would  like  to  see  something  of  the  war  before  it  comes  to  an  end  and  could  you, 
without  inconveniencing  yourself,  at  my  expense,  put  him  in  your  official  military 
family?  Please  regard  this  as  a  letter  from  a  friend  and  not  the  President  and  feel  free  to 
answer  it  frankly.  It  was  still  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  his 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  Grant  answered  immediately  that  he  had  several  members  on 
his  staff  who  were  about  Robert's  age  and  he  thought  that  he  could  become  one  of  them 
with  a  low  rank  of  captain.  He  didn't  think  it  was  proper  for  the  President  to  pay  his 
salary  —  it  would  single  his  son  out  and  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  a  captain  at  the 
government's  expense  as  all  the  others  were. 

In  justification  I  point  out  that,  of  the  21  members  in  Robert's  Harvard  graduating 
class,  one  was  a  major,  four  were  captains  and  several  lieutenants  so  the  rank  was  not 
unusual.  Robert  never  made  much  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  army,  except  that  he 
was  proud  of  it.  When  many  years  later  someone  wrote,  he  talked  about  Robert  being 
present  at  Lee's  surrender,  and  acted  as  if  Grant  had  invited  Robert  in  to  see  the 
Confederate  leader  surrender.  It  was  an  offence  to  Lee  to  have  this  happen.  Robert 
immediately  wrote,  and  this  is  something  we  found  in  the  letter  books,  correcting  the 
record,  he  said,  "I  was  a  member  of  the  staff  with  a  lot  of  other  young  men.  We  came 
from  the  porch  of  the  McLean  house;  General  Lee  was  already  in  the  house  with  Colonel 


Marshall,  his  aide.  It  was  a  small  room  and  the  general  and  Adam  Badeau  and  Colonel 
Parker  and  possibly  one  other  person  entered;  they  completed  their  negotiations,  wrote 
off  the  necessary  documents  and  the  surrender  was  completed  at  which  point  the  future 
President  asked  us  if  we'd  like  to  be  presented  to  General  Lee  and  we  all  said  "yes"  and 
shook  hands  with  him.  I'm  sure  he  never  even  knew  who  I  was.  Please  do  not  give  this 
out  for  pubhcation!"  This  is  something  Robert  said  at  the  end  of  almost  every  letter.  He 
was  a  modest  man  who  didn't  want  to  be  misunderstood.  This  was  his  only  role  and  it 
was  a  small  one  and  all  his  life  when  anyone  ever  mentioned  him  as  a  soldier,  he  would 
play  this  down.  He  chose  not  to  be  buried  in  Lincoln's  tomb,  but  at  Arlington.  He  was 
entitled  to  the  honor  since  he'd  been  Secretary  of  War  and  a  captain  in  the  army. 

With  his  father's  death,  everything  changed  for  Robert.  He  had  come  home  that 
morning,  the  morning  of  April  14  and  I'm  sure  that  Mary  and  Abraham  Lincoln  invited 
him  to  go  to  the  theatre.  But  he  was  tired  and  he  spent  the  evening  talking  to  John  Hay 
and  according  to  John  Hay  in  his  diary,  they  even  studied  some  Spanish  together,  and 
then  the  messenger  came  with  the  news  and  they  both  hurried  to  the  theatre  and  found 
that  his  father  had  been  taken  across  the  street  to  the  Peterson  house.  He  helped  his 
mother  keep  the  vigil  all  night  til  his  father  died  at  7:22  the  next  morning.  Robert  was 
now  head  of  the  Lincoln  family.  He  communicated  with  President  Andrew  Johnson, 
said  that  they  would  vacate  the  White  House  as  soon  as  possible,  but  his  mother,  under 
the  circumstances,  needed  a  little  time  and  President  Johnson  replied,  "Take  all  the  time 
you  need." 

Robert  immediately  wired  David  Davis,  who  was  in  Chicago,  who  was  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  but  had  been  a  legal  associate  of  the  President  and  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  in  Illinois,  and  asked  him  to  come  at  once  and  take  charge  of  the  estate.  And  six 
weeks  later  the  Lincolns  left  the  White  House  for  the  last  time  and  moved  to  Chicago. 
At  first,  they  stayed  at  the  Tremont  Hotel  and  then  a  few  weeks  later,  established  them- 
selves in  Hyde  Park.  Mary  Lincoln  was,  of  course,  most  distraught;  she  didn't  know  what 
would  become  of  her.  Robert  was  most  attentive.  He  proceeded  to  enroll  in  the  old 
University  of  Chicago,  which  had  no  connection  with  the  present  one,  to  take  some  law 
courses  and  studied  in  the  law  office  of  Jonathon  Young  Scanlon  who  was  a  friend  of  his 
father's  and  who  might  have  become  Lincoln's  law  partner  if  Lincoln  had  returned  to 
Illinois,  and  have  established  himself  in  Chicago.  Within  a  few  years,  Robert  had  qualified, 
and,  in  1867,  became  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Bar  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Judge  Scanlon 's  son.  He  was  a  bright  young  man  and  the  law  firm  prospered  almost  from 
the  very  beginning.  Ultimately,  he  helped  to  found  the  firm  of  Isham,  Lincoln  and  Beale 
which  is  still  the  most  prestigious  law  firm  in  Chicago.  He  drew  the  will  for  Walter 
Newberry  creating  the  Newberry  Library,  which  was  contested  in  court.  The  will  held  up 
and  that's  why  we  have  the  Newberry  Library.  He  represented  many  very  large  firms  and 
corporations.  He  helped  organize  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Company  which  became  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company.  He  was  an 
original  organizer  of  A.T.&T.  He  was  attorney  for  the  Pullman  Company  and  in  all,  he 
was  a  very  successful  lawyer. 

In  1881,  James  A.  Garfield  was  elected  as  President,  and  asked  Robert  to  be 
Secretary  of  War.  Robert  wasn't  too  anxious  to  leave  his  growing  law  practice,  but  Gar- 
field pursuaded  him  to  accept  the  cabinet  post.  Garfield  was  killed  six  months  after 
Lincoln  became  Secretary  of  War,  but  President  Arthur  asked  Lincoln  to  continue.  He 
was  the  only  member  of  Garfield's  cabinet  to  continue  throughout  Arthur's  term.  He  was 
a  good  Secretary  of  War;  the  Official  Records  were  begun  under  Robert  Lincoln's  direc- 
tion. He  read  a  story  one  day  that  President  Arthur's  successor,  Grover  Cleveland  had 
slighted  him.     In  the  last  days  of  Arthur's  term.  Congress  had  voted  to  restore  General 
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Grant's  rank  as  full  general  on  the  retired  list.  Grant,  as  you  know,  had  lost  his  money  in 
an  ill-advised  business  venture  and  he  needed  the  retirement  pay  of  a  general.  Lincoln 
prepared  the  document  on  the  last  day  of  Arthur's  presidency,  but  held  it  for  the  new 
president  to  sign.  The  new  President's  Secretary  of  War,  Judge  William  C.  Endicott,  had 
not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Congress  so  Robert  Lincoln  carried  over  for  three  or  four 
days.  He  took  the  document  to  President  Cleveland  who  proceeded  to  sign  it  and  then 
asked  Robert  to  sign  it  also  as  Secretary  of  War.  He  said,  "I  don't  think  I  should.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  proper  for  your  new  Secretary  of  War,  Judge  Endicott,  to  begin  this 
position  by  this  noble  act  in  signing  the  document."  And  Cleveland  commented  on 
Robert's  generosity  and  that's  what  happened.  When  Robert  had  read  that  someone  had 
accused  Cleveland  of  being  unfair,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  this  person  correcting  him,  again, 
ending  the  letter,  "This  is  not  for  publication."  All  of  his  life  he  tried  to  do  the  right 
thing  and  the  proper  thing. 

Having  been  Secretary  of  War,  Robert  Lincoln  returned  briefly  to  his  law  business 
and  then  in  1885,  President  Benjamin  Harrison  asked  him  to  become  Minister  to  Great 
Britain.  He  sailed  to  England  with  his  family  which  then  consisted  of  two  daughters  and 
a  son.  The  first  child  was  named  Mary,  the  second  was  Abraham  Lincoln  H,  whom  they 
called  Jack,  and  the  third  was  Jessie  Lincoln  who  later  became  Jessie  Beckwith  and  then 
Jessie  Johnson  and  finally  Jessie  Randolph  —  she  was  married  three  times.  He  enjoyed 
London  very  much.  In  the  first  year  he  was  there,  tragedy  again  struck  the  Lincoln 
family.  Young  Jack  Lincoln  was  a  tall  and  unusually  handsome  young  man.  I've  seen 
pictures  of  him  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  was  his  parent's  delight.  Before  leaving 
Chicago,  he  had  pulled  the  cord  that  unveiled  the  Saint  Gaudens  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  Lincoln  Park  near  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  In  any  event,  in  1885,  he 
went  to  France  on  a  holiday  and  developed  an  infection.  He  remained  there  for  quite  a 
while  and  they  thought  he  was  getting  a  little  better  and  then  he  seemed  to  take  a  turn 
for  the  worse  and  his  parents  had  him  brought  to  London  where  he  seemed  to  improve. 
But  on  a  day  early  in  1886,  the  young  man  suddenly  died.  He  was  the  last  person  who 
could  carry  the  Lincoln  name.  It  was  a  sad  event  for  Robert  Lincoln.  He  continued  his 
post  as  the  last  minister  to  Great  Britain;  after  him  we  had  ambassadors.  He  handled  the 
job  with  great  distinction.  There  is  an  account  of  Robert's  having  dinner  with  Queen 
Victoria  just  before  he  left  to  return  to  the  United  States.  I  wonder  whether,  in  having 
dinner  with  Queen  Victoria,  Robert  mentioned  the  beautiful  letter  of  condolence  the 
Queen  had  sent  Mary  Lincoln  on  Abraham  Lincoln's  death. 

On  Robert's  return  to  the  United  States,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  business 
interests  and  shortly  thereafter,  George  Pullman,  who  was  president  of  the  Pullman 
Company,  died  and  Robert,  the  special  counsel  to  the  company  was  asked  to  be  interim 
president  and  later  president  of  the  company.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Pullman 
Company  from  1891  to  191 1  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  almost  to  the  time  that  he 
died.  The  income  of  the  company  multiplied  something  like  30  times  during  Robert's 
stewardship.  The  Pullman  Company  had  its  great  growth  under  Robert,  not  under  George 
Pullman.  When  he  retired,  he  was  a  very  wealthy  man.  When  he  died,  Robert  Lincoln, 
left  a  fortune  in  excess  of  $20  million  dollars. 

Robert  Lincoln  was  very  generous  to  all  charities.  He  was  a  major  contributor  to 
the  Red  Cross,  to  various  churches,  to  almost  every  worthwhile  cause.  And  he  was  a  strong 
supporter,  naturally,  of  the  Republican  party.  His  wife  had  become  a  devout  Christian 
Scientist  and  through  him  she  contributed  very  liberally  to  the  Christian  Science  Church. 
In  1903  he  had  started  going  to  Manchester,  Vermont,  and  he  fell  in  love  with  the  area. 
His  partner,  Mr.  Isham,  had  a  home  there.  Robert  acquired  a  large  amount  of  acreage  and 
built  a  mansion  —  a  thirty-room  summer  house,  which  really  isn't  a  summer  house,  a 
gorgeous  home  that  had,  among  other  things,  when  my  wife  Pat  and  I  saw  it  a  few  years 
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ago,  a  player  organ,  a  tremendous  library  and  in  that  library  a  lot  of  books  signed  A. 
Lincoln.  The  signature  was  almost  that  of  A.  Lincoln,  but  it  wasn't;  it  was  the  signature  of 
young  Jack  Lincoln  who  had  begun  to  use  as  his  signature,  a  fairly  good  copy  of  his  grand- 
father's signature.  You  couldn't  think  it  was  his  grandfather's,  but  you  could  see  the  sim- 
ilarity and  I  noticed  the  same  thing  with  Ulysses  S.  Grant  IIL  To  any  of  you  who  have  ever 
had  letters  from  him,  his  handwriting  in  his  signature  was  similar  to  that  of  General  Grant. 
I  guess  it's  a  common  thing  to  do  that  if  you  have  a  distinguished  father  or  grandfather. 

Robert  Lincoln  only  made  one  brief  speech  about  his  father  in  his  entire  life.  He 
spoke  at  Galesburg  in  1896  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates.  He  talked  about  four  minutes.  He  never  again  spoke  about  Lincoln;  he  didn't 
think  it  was  proper  for  him  to  speak.  He  was  proud  of  his  father,  but  he  left  it  to  others 
to  praise  him.  He  didn't  think  it  was  right  for  him  to  do  it.  He  made  one  of  his  last  public 
appearances  in  1909  at  Springfield  when  they  marked  the  100th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth.  He  agreed  to  come  to  Springfield,  but  said,  "I  will,  under  no  circumstances,  either 
speak  or  be  presented."  When  Judge  Humphrey,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  told  him 
that  there  were  a  lot  of  people  in  Washington  who  wanted  to  come  to  Springfield  and 
asked  if  he  could  arrange  to  have  them  get  special  fares.  Robert,  of  course,  was  coming  in 
his  private  car.  He  wrote  back  that  this  was  impossible,  but  he  sent  Judge  Humphrey  a  siz- 
able check  to  use  to  help  pay  the  fare  of  some  people  who  couldn't  afford  it,  saying,  "Please 
just  say  this  came  from  a  friend  and  don't  reveal  the  source."  His  last  public  appearance 
was  in  1923  when  the  noble  Lincoln  Memorial  was  unveiled.  Chief  Justice,  former  Presi- 
dent, William  Howard  Taft,  was  the  chairman.  The  President  in  1923,  ironically  enough, 
was  not  a  great  President,  though  he  made  a  very  good  speech  that  day.  He  was  Warren 
G.  Harding.  Robert  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  just  sat  in  the  audience.  They  tell  the  story 
that  almost  everytime  Robert  would  go  for  a  ride,  either  in  his  carriage,  or  later  in  his  auto- 
mobile, he  would  have  the  chauffeur  stop,  and  he  would  alight,  walk  partly  up  the  stair- 
way, look  at  that  noble  figure  and  say  to  himself,  "Isn't  it  beautiful!   Isn't  it  beautiful!" 

They  consulted  Robert  when  they  wanted  to  put  the  plaque  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  on  the  wall;  they  didn't  know  which  of  the  five  texts  to  use  and  there  is  evidence 
in  his  own  letters  as  to  how  much  research  he  did  until  he  concluded  that  the  Bancroft 
version  of  the  five  manuscripts  was  closest  to  the  version  that  he  thought  his  father  had 
delivered  and  that's  the  version  that's  on  the  wall.  An  old,  colored  caretaker  mentioned 
that  sometime  early  in  1926,  an  old  gentleman  came  in  a  carriage  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
walked  partway  up  the  stairs,  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks;  it  was  Robert  Lincoln 
paying  his  last  visit  to  his  father's  Memorial.  A  week  later  he  took  a  private  train  to 
Manchester  and  later,  during  that  summer  in  Hildene,  Robert  Lincoln  died  in  his  sleep. 
His  body  was  brought  back  to  Washington,  buried  in  Arlington  Cemetery  and  the  body 
of  his  son,  Abraham  Lincoln  II  was  removed  from  the  vault  in  Springfield  and  buried 
beside  his  father.   Later  his  wife,  Roberta,  was  buried  there  also. 

I  think  he  summed  it  all  up,  though  it  wasn't  true,  when  he  said  "No  one  wanted  me 
to  be  Secretary  of  War,  they  wanted  Abraham  Lincoln's  son.  No  one  wanted  me  for 
Minister  to  England,  they  wanted  Abraham  Lincoln's  son.  No  one  wanted  me  for  presi- 
dent of  the  Pullman  Company,  they  wanted  Abraham  Lincoln's  son."  In  1885,  they 
offered  Robert  Lincoln  and  Frederick  Dent  Grant  the  nomination  of  the  Republican 
Party;  what  an  interesting  ticket  it  would  have  been  but  Robert  refused  it  because  he 
didn't  think  he  was  entitled  to  it. 

One  of  the  many  letters  he  wrote  refusing  the  honor,  reveals  a  kind  of  dark  humor; 
it's  now  in  The  Library  of  Congress.  He  said,  "I  positively  refuse  to  consider  being 
President  of  the  United  States.  I,  of  all  people,  know  what  a  killing  job  it  is."  Then  he 
added  something  else  which  showed  he  didn't  anticipate  Dwight  Eisenhower,  "and 
anyhow,  it  would  interfere  with  my  golf." 
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BY-LAWS 
LINCOLN  FELLOWSHIP  OF  WISCONSIN 

Section  1.  Membership  in  the   Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin  shall  be  open  to  all 

interested  persons  and  there  shall  be  no  mennbership  requirements  based 
upon  race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

Section  2.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Fellowship  shall  be  held  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  namely,  April  15  each  year, 
at  such  an  hour  and  place  to  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors; 
provided,  however,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  may  set  the  meeting  on 
some  other  day  as  near  April  15  as  may  be,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
the  convenience  of  the  members  would  be  better  served. 

Section  3.  A  special  meeting  of  the  members  shall  be  called  by  the  Secretary  on  the 

written  request  of  the  President,  or  upon  the  request  of  any  three  Directors, 
or  by  a  resolution  duly  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  4.  Notice  of  each  annual  and  special  meeting  of  the  members  shall  be  given  by 

the  President  or  Secretary  by  mailing  a  written,  typewritten  or  printed 
notice  thereof  at  least  two  weeks  prior  thereto  to  each  member  of  record 
at  his  last  address  as  shown  on  the  books  of  the  Fellowship,  such  notice  to 
designate  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting,  and  in  case  of  special  meetings 
(but  not  of  annual  meetings)  to  state  generally  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Section  5.  The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members.  A  written  notice 
specifying  the  hour  and  place  of  such  meeting  shall  be  given  to  each  mem- 
ber by  the  President  or  the  Secretary  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  meeting. 

Section  6.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  called  and  held  at  any 
time  upon  the  request  of  the  President  or  any  Vice-President  or  of  any 
two  directors  and  upon  giving  to  each  director  not  less  than  seven  days' 
written  notice  of  such  meeting,  stating  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  purpose  thereof. 

Section  7.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  the  six  officers,  the  immediate  Past 

President,  and  thirteen  members  elected  at  large,  who  shall  be  chosen  at 
the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  members  and  hold  office  for  one  year 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected.  Seven  or  more  of  the  Directors  at 
any  meeting  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Section  8.  At  all  meetings  of  the  members,  each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote, 
and  if  a  quorum  is  present,  and  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law  or  by  the 
Articles  of  Organization  or  By-Laws  of  the  Fellowship,  any  action  taken 
by  a  majority  of  those  present  shall  bind  the  Fellowship. 

Section  9.  The  annual  membership  dues  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  In 
the  event  the  Board  in  any  year  shall  fail  to  fix  the  dues,  they  shall  con- 
tinue at  the  rate  of  the  prior  year. 

Section  10.  All  checks  issued  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer 
upon  authorization  of  the  President  or  a  Vice  President. 

Section  11.  These  By-Laws,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  altered,  amended,  added  to,  or 
repealed  by  the  members  at  any  annual  meeting  or  at  any  special  meeting 
duly  called  for  that  purpose,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  members  present. 

(Rev.  July  17,  1979) 
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ABOUT  THE  LINCOLN  FELLOWSHIP  OF  WISCONSIN 

The  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin  was  founded  in 
1940  and  incorporated  in  1950.  Its  objectives  are  "to  unite 
Wisconsin  admirers  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  a  common  bond 
of  interest  through  membership  in  a  common  organization; 
to  encourage  a  larger  interest  in  scenes  associated  with  Lin- 
coln's life  and  work;  to  preserve  Lincoln  landmarks  in  Wis- 
consin; to  promote  research  in  Lincolniana;  to  observe  each 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Lincoln  and  to  pay  tribute  to 
his  name  on  other  suitable  occasions;  and  zealously  to  en- 
courage the  youth  of  our  state  to  embrace  the  ideals  he 
exemplified  for  all  who  follow." 

Each  year  members  meet  for  a  dinner-program  held  on 
a  day  close  to  April  15,  the  date  of  Lincoln's  death.  A  paper 
related  to  one  of  the  many  phases  of  Lincoln's  life  and  career 
is  read,  and  later  is  published  as  a  bulletin  which  is  distrib- 
uted to  members.  To  date,  thirty -seven  such  booklets  have 
been  published. 

The  regular  annual  membership  fee  of  the  Fellowship  is 
ten  dollars.  There  is  also  a  junior  membership  available  to 
high  school  and  college  students  at  three  dollars  a  year.  Either 
membership  includes  a  copy  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin  is  a  volunteer 
organization  with  no  paid  officers.  It  is  non-profit,  and  holds 
Tax  Exemption  Certificate  number  ES  19577. 

Applications  for  membership  may  be  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
Carl  Wilhelm,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Fellowship,  1107 
Emerald  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53715. 


Opinions  expressed  by  contributors  to  the  Bulletin  are  not  necessarily  those  of 
either  the  Fellowship  or  of  its  officers.  Nor  is  the  Fellowship  or  its  officers 
responsible  for  errors  in  fact. 
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*^For  Us^  the  Living^^ 


Lincoln's  son  lived  in  dad's  shadow 


■  •  MANCHESTER.  Vt.  (AP)  -  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  gave  this  country  a  hero.  Lincoln's  legacy 
gave  his  oldest  son  a  heartache. 

Though  historians  agree  that  Robert  Todd  Lin- 

jcoln  loved  and  respected  the  president,  they  say  he 

.struggled  for  the  61  years  he  lived  after  Lincoln's 

.'  1865  assassination  to  shed  the  burden  of  being  the 

son  of  a  famous  father. 

He  became  a  lawyer,  was  appointed  secretary  of 
war  and  minister  to  Great  Britain  and  headed  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  of  Chicago  at  the 
height  of  railroad  travel, 

■Vet.  he  went  down  in  history  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's son. 

To  escape  that  pressure.  Robert  Lincoln  built  a 
gracious.  412-acre  estate  in  the  secluded  mountains 
of  southern  Vermont  in  1905  It  was  to  this  Ver- 
mont hideaway,  called  Hildene,  that  he  fled  for  sev- 
eral months  each  year.  He  died  there  peacefully  in 
his  sleep  in  1926 

"He  was  harassed  his  whole  life.  He  wanted  to  go 
someplace  where  no  one.  especially  the  press,  could 
find  him. "  said  David  Sheldon,  head  of  a  local  his- 
torical preservation  group  that  has  overseen  the 
,  restoration  of  the  Lincoln  estate. 

And  it  was  at  Hildene  that  Robert  Lincoln  stored 
copies  of  more  than  20.000  letters  he  wrote  during 
ilis  lifetime.  Those  delicate  copies  remained  hidden 
^or  decades  as  his  descendants  took  up  residence  at 
Hildene.  The  last  Lincoln  to  live  at  Hildene  died  in 
the  mid-1970s  and  left  the  estate  to  the  Christian 
•  Science  Church,  which  sold  it  to  Sheldon's  group. 

It  wasn't  until  after  the  sale  that  Lincoln  histori- 
;  Jans  were  given  a  crack  at  the  closets  and  drawers 
'  lull  of  history  at  Hildene.  They  found  the  letters 
;  hidden  behind  a  large  safe  in  Robert  Lincoln's  bed- 
.^rJonm. 

Alter  years  of  pouring  over  their  contents,  histo- 
'.  rians  say  the  documents  reveal  more  about  Robert 
Lincoln,  the  only  one  of  the  president's  four  chil- 
dren to  live  to  adulthood,  than  any  other  source. 
,  :  "It's  now  possible  for  an  honest  biography  to  be 

•  Jhade,"  said  James  Hickey,  curator  of  the  Lincoln 
; -collection  at  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  in 

•  Springfield,  III. 

-  The  documents  include  everything  from  copies  of 
^  business  correspondence  and  bill  payments  to  per- 
'  sonal  notes  to  friends.  They  reveal  that  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  was  a  meticulous,  generous  man  who 
inherited  his  father's  intelligence  and  wit,  if  not  his 
physical  characteristics. 

While  the  father  stood  well  over  six  feet  tall,  his 
oldest  son  was  rather  short  and  stout,  as  portraits 
at  Hildene  show. 

More  important  to  historians,  however,  the  cop- 
ies contain  brief  glimpses  of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln's 
feelings  for  his  father  and  his  efforts  to  stay  out  of 
his  father's  shadow. 

Hickey  pointed  out  that  the  younger  Lincoln  al- 
ways responded  to  letters  that  asked  for  informa- 
tion about  the  Lincoln  family  But.  as  Sheldon 
noted,  he  declined  invitations  to  speak  about  his  fa- 
ther 
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Robert  Todd  Lincoln  in  photo  taken 
shortly  before  he  died  at  82,  and  his 
famous  father,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"He  always  said  he  couldn't  make  the  trip  or 
something, "  Sheldon  said.  "He  didn't  like  talking 
about  his  father  and  the  assassination." 

Sheldon  said  some  have  theorized  that  Robert 
Lincoln  felt  guilty  about  turning  down  an  invitation 
to  go  with  his  parents  to  Ford's  Theatre  the  night 
the  president  was  shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  in 
April  1865. 

"Maybe  he  thought  he  could  have  done  something 
to  help,"  said  Sheldon 

Besides  the  copies  of  his  letters,  Robert  Lincoln 
stashed  away  other  valuable  Lincoln  family  items. 

In  the  past  few  years,  historians  have  found 
many  of  the  president's  papers  and  parts  of  his  per- 
sonal book  collection  that  had  been  missing  for 
more  than  a  century.  Portraits  of  the  president  and 
his  family  were  also  part  of  the  historical  find  at 
Hildene. 

Among  the  items  most  popular  with  the  public 


are  one  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  seven  stove  pipe 
hatS-  The  Lincoln  family  gave  to  a  local  innkeeper 
years  ago.  but  it  was  recently  returned  and  is  on 
display  at  Hildene.  Sheldon  said  the  hat  and  its 
handmade  hatbox  are  now  worth  between  $12,000 
to  $15,000 

In  the  same  display  case  is  a  person.il  rhcck  for 
$5.  made  out  to  P.  Butler  and  signed  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1859.  The  small  piece  of  paper  is  valued 
at  $4,000.  said  Sheldon. 

Another  unusual  item  is  a  bust  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln thai  has  a  large  bald  spot  on  the  back  of  the 
head. 

"Other  busts  of  him  don't  have  bald  spots.  Were 
almost  sure  the  artist  ran  out  of  material.  We  don't 
think  Lincoln  had  a  bald  spot."  said  Sheldon, 

A  tour  of  Hildene  shows  that  President  Lincoln's 
descendants  had  some  strange  interests  and  hob- 
bies. The  attic  crowded  with  antique  furniture, 
linen  closet  drawers  full  of  old  household  items  and 
bedroom  shelves  filled  with  china  dolls  and  old  toys 
reveal  that  all  of  the  Lincolns  had  a  fondness  for 
saving  things. 

Robert  Lincoln  had  a  1.000-pipe  player  organ 
built  into  the  staircase  of  the  mansion.  His  son. 
Abraham  Lincoln  11.  learned  to  sign  his  name  ex- 
actly like  his  famous  grandfather  and  sold  copies  of 
his  signature. 

Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith,  great-granddaughter  of 
Abraham  and  the  last  Lincoln  to  live  at  Hildene. 
created  a  hobby  room  that  she  filled  with  skis,  a 
stuffed  owl.  a  guitar,  and  a  parachute  from  her  fly- 
ing days- 

Sheldon  said  that  Vermont  might  have  never 
been  privy  to  the  Lincoln  treasures  if  Robert  Lin- 
coln had  not  summered  in  Manchester  during  his 
college  years  at  Harvard  and  decided  to  build  his 

eetawav  there         , 

,  -TTe  grewlo  love  the  area^uring  those  early  visits  j 
/and  had  his  mother  and  a  younger  brother  stay  with 
I  him  in  the  summers  of  1863  and  1864,  He  wanted 
I  his  father  to  get  to  know  the  Green  Mountains,  too 

Reservations  were  made  for  the  entire  family  for 

I  the  summer  of  1865  The  trip  was  not  to  be.  * — ' 

^^(Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  is  today.) 


Lincoln  Memorabilia 


A  stovenioe  hat  worn  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  copies  of  some  of  the 
20  000  let^ters  his  son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  wrote  in  his  lifetime  are  on  d.sp  ay 
at  Hildene,  the  estate  of  Lincoln's  son,  in  Manchester,  Vt.  Holding  some  of  the 
letters  is  David  Sheldon,  who  oversees  Hildene. 
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jUST  16,  1923 


RECLAMATION  PLANNED 


Organization  of  a  reclamation  conference  to  be 
held  In  New  Orleans  November  20  to  24  for 
the  benefit  of  the  South  was  assured,  if  busi- 
ness men  will  co-operate,  it  was  announced. 
Read  the  news  in  THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE, 
THE    SOUTH'S   GREATEST   NEWSPAPER. 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  Only 
Son  in  Latest  Photograph 


(Photo  by  Underwood   &  Underwood) 
Robert    Todd    Lincoln. 

The  son  of  the  martyred  president, 
secretary  of  war  under  Presidents 
Garfield  and  Arthur,  rarely  con- 
sents to  pose  for  a  photograph.  This 
picture  was  taken  at  Manchester, 
"Vt.,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  Is  spending 
the  summer. 
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AT  WASHINGTON'S 
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ROBERT  TODD  LINCOLN,  eldest  son  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd,  was  iDorn  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  on  August  1,  18^4-3.  He 
practiced  law  in  Chicago,  was  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  cahinets  of  Garfield  and  Arthur, 
was  Minister  to  Great  Britain  diiring  the 
administration  of  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
eventually  was  elected  President  of  the 
Pullman  Company.   In  I9II  he  resigned  the 
Presidency  of  the  Pullman  Company  to  hecome 
Chairman  of  the  company's  "board  of  directors. 
He  died  July  26,  I926. 


Robert  Todd  Lincoln 

From  original  negative  by  Mathew  B.  Brady.  Photograph 
made  in  the  1870s.  Robert  prepared  for  college  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1864.  He  entered  Harvard  I«w  School,  but  after  a 
short  stay  applied  for  admission  to  the  military 
service.  His  father  suggested  his  appointment  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  as  a  volunteer  aide-de- 
camp without  pay  or  allowance.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  resumed  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Illinois  and  practiced  his  profession 
with  success  in  Chicago  until  1881,  with  an  interval 
of  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1872. 


